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HIS new popularity of cotton 

is no accident. It came about 
through a definite plan by man- 
ufacturers and style authorities 
to put cottons into the class of 
highly styled fabrics. Such agen- 
cies as the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute have contributed much to 
the success of the movement. 


Trademarking to 
the Fore 


Manufacturers have gone fur- 
ther than merely giving their 
cottons authentic style and 
sound quality. They are em- 
ploying modern, scientific mer- 
chandising methods. They are 
initiating attractive, sales-com- 
pelling advertising. And to make 
their merchandising and adver- 
tising plans doubly effective, they 
are marking the fabrics with 
name or trademark. 


If you were to ask any cotton 
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goods man who trademarks his 
fabrics what benefits it gives him, 
you would get this answer: 1. It 
protects his cottons from sub- 
stitution. 2. It establishes the 
quality of his cottons in the eyes 
of the buyer. 3. It helps create 
a steady demand ... encourages 
repeat sales... multiplies the 
effectiveness of his advertising 
campaign. 


But... 
Trademark? 


how to 


For 27 years Kaumagraph has 
been identification and trade- 
marking headquarters for the 
cotton industry. Today more 
than ever before Kaumagraph 
is prepared to assist manufac- 
turers to apply trademark to 
fabric ... with Kaumagraph 
Dry Transfers, now available in 
both one and two colors. 
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this sensational 
comeback of cotton? 


worked out by Kaumagraph, 
simplify the trademarking opera- 
tion. Often it is possible to 
combine it with another opera- 
tion such as measuring, rolling, 
winding, etc.. so that the hand- 
ling expense is not increased. 
It is not unusual for Kaumagraph 
to design special machinery for 
unusual trademarking require- 
ments. 


Ask for further particulars by 
mail... or we will be glad to 
send a representative to give 
you additional information. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
200 Varick Street New York City 
Boston * Chicago + Philadelphia 


Los Angeles + Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Manchester, Eng. 


Paris, France «+ 
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A RE you on our mailing list to receive DYESTUFFS, 

the monthly magazine of helpful information on 
dyes and dyeing, published since 1899? It contains orig- 
inal articles, interesting reprints and translations by 
authorities of the first rank. For example, the following 
articles have appeared in the 1930 issues to date: 
















Indigo 
The Batik Industry in Java 
Dyeing Cotton Yarn in the Package 
Fast-to-Light Substantive Dyes 


We will be glad to send you DYESTUFFS. Mail the Coupon below 


NATIONAL DYES | 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Providence Chicago Charlotte 
Toronto Philadelphia San Francisco 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. Cc 
40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


I would like to receive your magazine DYESTUFFS, free, 
each month. 
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Research zm ‘Textiles 


benefactor of humani- 

ty by making two 
blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, he cer- 
tainly cannot proceed bet- 
ter today than by the scien- 
tific method. The conquest 
of natural forces, whether 
in agriculture or industry, 
advanced slowly at first, 
because knowledge had to 
be gathered by individual 
experiment. But accumu- 
lated knowledge has spread 
tremendously and there is a wealth of available scien- 
tific information upon which to base individual ex- 
periment today. It is so broadcast that any industry 
is lost without recourse thereto and in steadily increas- 
ing intensity. 

All around are current evidences of what may be 
done through scientific research. Two notable cases 
of the moment outside the textile industry offer 
something for the imagination of cotton manufactur- 
ers. In both, the case of two blades of grass is actu- 
ally duplicated. On the one hand, the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey is about ready to operate a 
process capable of yielding two barrels of gasoline 
where only one has been extracted heretofore. In the 
second case, the Guggenheim process for nitrate ex- 
traction, which will ultimately be employed univer- 
sally in the Chilean industry, enables the recovery of 
twice as much nitrate as now produced. 

Not long ago the following little article appeared 
in a Philadelphia paper: 

“Two factories in New Jersey make cotton belt- 
ing. One factory discovered that its competitor’s 
belts lasted six per cent longer—a tremendous trade 
handicap. That was a puzzle, since both plants used 
the same kind of cotton in their product. But a ma- 
chine belt needs something besides cotton and that 
something is a proper dressing. 

“Belt dressings are trade secrets like the formu- 
lae for mixing snuff and other concoctions. Then 
the factory whose belts were inferior sent for a 
chemist. Instead of a dozen ingredients in the 
belt dressing he used but two. Presto, a miracle! 
The new belt beat the competitor exactly 200 per 
cent and it was cheaper to make than the old, in- 
ferior belt. That’s how science can step into an indus- 
try and show it how to erase the red ink for its ledg- 
ers.” 


{" A MAN is to become a 


Both inside and outside, it is recognized that re- 





ERHAPS one reason Research has not de- 

veloped further in the textile industry is 
that discussions of it oftentimes have seemed to 
the practical executive as remote from his indi- 
vidual problems. Another possibility is that 
the application of Research to the industry is 
nearer to achievement because of the growing 
spirit of co-operative activity among mills, in 
many ways. The present article tells what has 
been accomplished to date, in the form of re- 
search organization, and points to some of the 
major possibilities for research, in different 

phases of the industry— THE EbiTor. 


search has been sadly neg- 
lected by the textile indus- 
try. Only recently “Jndus- 
trial and Engineering 
Chemistry,” organ of the 
American Chemical Socie- 
ty, said that “at last the 
textile industry is to take 
research seriously.” Last 
March, when it was report- 
ed that the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists had set the 
machinery in motion for 
the organization of a cen- 
tral research bureau for the textile industry, the fol- 
lowing statement was made: 

“Probably no industry is more in need of this 
supply-house of facts than is the textile industry. 
Every technician and thinking man in the industry 
realizes that and, therefore, desultory attempts to 
establish research in pure science have been made 
in a dozen or more places with various degrees of 
success. Those who have studied the need for re- 
search the most thoroughly are convinced that the 
answer lies in the establishment of one central or- 
ganization serving every branch and unit of the in- 
dustry. A fundamental fact, if the discovery of it is 
to be of any value at all, must become a fact to the 
entire industry. It still remains the province and the 
problem of each unit to apply the knowledge to its 
individual benefit.” 

Altogether it is a matter for profound gratitude 
that a dual movement for research in the textile in- 
dustry is launched on its way; the one part through 
the United States Institute for Textile Research and 
the other through the Textile Foundation, which was 
the occasion of much ceremony when President 
Hoover signed the bill for its creation for the pur- 
pose of administering in textile research the major 
portion of the $1,800,000 fund derived by the Textile 
Alliance from the sale of German reparation dyes. 
Here are a private institute and a Government-spon- 
sored foundation which, in supplementary work, 
should do much to place the textile industry abreast 
of other industries that are backed by great research 
facilities. 

As stated by Charles H. Clark, secretary-treasurer 
of the Institute, “If there was a textile General Elec- 
tric Co., or a textile American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., or a textile United States Steel, there would eith- 
er be an equal number of individually controlled lab- 
oratories engaged upon fundamental textile research, 
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or one of the first steps of such industrial giants in 
entering the field would have been to head up a co- 
operative laboratory for such investigation. The 
larger the industrial unit, the more highly special- 
ized its field, and the more modern its methods, the 
greater its interest and activity in fundamental and 
developmental research. The rewards of scientific re- 
search in such fields, and by such large units, parti- 
cularly if the industries are of recent development, 
are reasonably certain to be prompt and valuable. 

“The textile industry as a field for fundamental 
resee’.4 is almost the direct antithesis of that just 
described. It is highly diversified even in each of its 
major branches; there have been few basic changes 
in its methods, processes 
and. machines for more 
than half a century; its in- 
dividual units are numer- 
ous, comparatively small N. H 
and widely scattered; and 
because of the enormous 
amount of fundamental H. Clark, secretary. 
work to be done, there can 
be no certainty of immedi- 
ate or early rewards of 
great value. But every 
one of these negatives is a 
positive argument proving 
that the textile industry’s 
venture in pure research 
must be along cooperative 
lines. And, because of the 
present scarcity of develop- 
mental laboratories in the industry, any co-operative 
plan of research must give consideration to the provid- 
ing of such facilities for applied research.” 

At the time of the launching of the United States 
Institute for Textile Research, in May, the bill for 
the Textile Foundation was pending in the Senate. A 
resolution of the Institute then said: 

“Tt is our mature opinion that the scientific needs 
of the textile industry may be most efficiently served 
through the utilization of this fund by keeping the 
principal intact and safely invested and using only 
the income, preferably, solely for pure research, 
and that as soon as the Textile Foundation Board of 
Trustees is completed, by appointment by the Presi- 
dent, it shall be requested to hear our arguments in 
favor of these suggestions before any action is taken 
by it looking to the distribution of any part of the 
fund.” 

For several years the danger of neglecting pure 
research in favor of “subsidized industrial research” 
has been recognized by Mr. Hoover and other promi- 
nent men. Thus it seems highly advisable that the 
facilities for research in the textile industry should 
be carefully directed to insure both the pure and ap- 
plied research points of view. 

As temporary office of the Textile Foundation 
was announced to be at the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the textile industry offers a new 
adjunct of scientific Washington. The head of the 
Carnegie Institution a few years ago said that Wash- 
ington will always be a place of research and of 


Association. 





INCE this article was prepared, the United States 

Institute for Textile Research completed its or- 
ganization. P. J. Wood, of the Oriental Silk Printing 
Co., Haledon, N. J., was made acting president. ; apne? 
ood, treasurer, Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., is ty. This organization has 
first vice-president, and Thomas Talbot Clark, of the 
Talbot Mills, North Billerica, Mass., is second vice- 
president. Dr. E. H. Killheffer is treasurer and Charles 


The executive committee consists of Messrs. Wood, 
Killheffer, Hood, and Clark, and E. A. Clements, Globe 
Knitting Works, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Cherry L. Em- 
erson, vice-president, Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta; 
and Walter C. Taylor, secretary, Southern Textile 


A research committee was appointed, consisting 
of Dr. W. F. Edwards, U. S. Testing Co.; Louis A. 
Olney, Lowell Textile Institute; Dr. W. E. Emley, 
Bureau of Standards; George H. Johnson, research 
director, Laundryowners’ National Association; Prof. 
George B. Haven, M. |. T.; E. N. Hood; Cherry L. 
Emerson, and L. A. Hird, treasurer, Samuel Hird & 

Sons, Inc., Passaic, N. J 
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higher education. Of late years the national capital 
has realized a great expansion in the field of re- 
search and it should be a satisfaction to find the tex- 
tile industry taking its place with the Government bu- 
reaus and other organizations for such work, par- 
ticularly the investigations of pure research. With- 
out going into the distinct fields of the Textile 
Foundation and the United States Institute for Tex- 
tile Research, it might be stated that the organiza- 
tions of both as reported in the newspapers and trade 
periodicals embrace textile representatives who be- 
speak an ultimate wise course with the two projects. 

Some illuminating statistics on the broad field of 
sciente in the industrial field, possibly suggestive of 
the future for textiles, are 
found in a report of growth 
in the last 25 years of the 
American Chemical Socie- 


risen in membership from 
3079 to 18,000 in the quar- 
ter-century and its budget 
has increased from $15,000 
to $557,000. The gains in 
both directions have accom- 
panied an unprecedented 
advance in science, accord- 
ing to Prof. William Mc- 
Pherson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, president of the so- 
ciety. This is the largest 
professional organization 

of its kind in the world. 
“Chemistry and its application to industry are today 
adding more to the world’s wealth and to the enjoy- 
ment, comfort and usefulness of mankind than any 
other instrument of progress,” declares Prof, McPher- 
son. “Its advancement has been due both to highly 
trained chemists and capital intelligently invested in 
industry dependent upon the guidance of the chem- 
ist.” (We have recently reported an example of this 
dependence in textiles. —Editor). 

“American chemists are masters of the science of 
producing dyestuffs and the artistry of dyeing tex- 
tile fabrics is greater today than at any period of 
modern civilization,” declared Lincoln Baylies, presi- 
dent of The National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers some time ago. “With color dominating the 
modern home the American public has asked for col- 
ors which will be fast to light and washing. Such’ 
colors can and are being given. As chemistry has 
gradually given us new discoveries more satisfactory 
fast colors have been found. With a wide range of 
satisfactory colors available it seems unnecessary for 
any manufacturer to use dyes which will prove unde- 
sirable for the purpose for which the fabric is sold. 

“Mercerizing is one of the most important devel- 
opments in the finishing of cotton. It is one of the 
basic processes which make possible the highly 
styled fabrics which have made cotton once again 
sought after by fashionable women. When fully 
tested and recognized in 1895 this process opened a 
wide field for the use of cotton goods that had not 


(Continued on page 1213.) 
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Some Observations on 


Large Package Spinning 


From an interview with 
E. E. Blake, Chief Engineer, 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
BY A MEMBER OF THE STAFF. 


The thoughts in this analysis of large-pack- 
age spinning are taken from an informal dis- 
cussion of the subject with Mr. Blake, and are 
submitted here for the interest of readers who 
have been giving this matter consideration. 

In this interview, Mr. Blake explains the 
purposes back of the large package idea, and 
tells informally of some of the results of ex- 

perimentation with it— THE EpiTor. 











{ ARGE PACKAGE SPINNING has been the object of 
much inquiry of late, and this interview was 
arranged in the thought of contributing some 

information on the subject. Within the past few years, 

a number of factors in the industry have given thought 

to the development of a large package spinning, which 

of course means the use of larger rings than are now 
in use on any given number of yarn, thereby providing 

a larger package, with less doffing, fewer knots, more 

yardage, etc. 

The limiting factor which has been the major prob- 
lem in work along this line has been the traveler and 
the speed of the traveler. On 20s yarn and finer, the 
limitations of speed in spinning are, mainly, the wear 
of the traveler and of the ring from the traveler. Rings 
may be worn to cause bad work for many months be- 
fore being utterly hopeless. 


The Influence of Traveler Speed. 


Now, in spinning say 100s yarn, the yarn is so 
tender that the weight of the traveler is very light, 
and such a traveler will not stand a speed of over 
3,000 feet per minute. Travelers are not customarily 
changed periodically on 100s. They burn and fly off 
and new ones are put on as thus needed. When we 
get down to 80s yarn, we find that we can increase 
the weight of the traveler, and also increase its speed 
to say 3,500 feet per minute. Of course something 
depends on the length of staple with which the 80s 
are made, and therefore the strength of the yarn de- 
pends in turn on the weight of the travelers permissi- 
ble, and this follows more or less with other numbers 
down the line. In this way we go down the line to 
60s, 40s, 30s, and use heavier travelers as the yarn 
increases in diameter and strength. We find that we 
can use larger rings with higher traveler speeds, and 
consequently larger packages with higher traveler 
speeds. There is a limitation all the way down in num- 
bers and all the way up in speeds, by the travelers. 








——__ 


Photo, courtesy Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 


Photograph of ordinary full bobbin at 
left compared with large package bobbin 
at right. 

When this was realized, and when it was under- 
stood that the heavier the traveler the higher the speed 
that could be obtained, then it was concluded that the 
greater mass of the heavier traveler absorbed the heat 
and gave it off without burning the traveler, as is 
the case with an extremely light traveler. It had been 
noticed that mills generally had been using 214-inch 
rings as a maximum in diameter, feeling that this was 
large enough or as large as they could go. At the 
same time, it was felt they could increase the feet per 
minute speed of the traveler, and it seemed that the 
limitation was a lack of courage to adopt a wider gauge. 


Less Centrifugal Force on Large Ring. 


It readily became clear that the same speed in feet 
per minute on a larger ring is less severe on both the 
traveler and the ring. The formula for centrifugal 

wv 


force, , Shows that with the same speed and 





gr 
same weight of traveler, the centrifugal force de- 
creases with an increase of the radius. This, in turn, 
means that the same or even greater centrifugal force, 
may be needed to get the same drag on the traveler to 
wind on the yarn, which in turn means a heavier trav- 
eler; and that means a traveler that would stand a 
higher speed. In short, it was found that by increas- 
ing the gauge sufficiently and applying suitable sep- 
arators, there was no difficulty whatever in going to 
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the 3-inch ring in making, say, 8s yarn, and that there 
was no difficulty in attaining a speed of 5,000 feet per 
minute with such a traveler and ring. I know of 
speeds in excess of 5,500 feet per minute where the 
mills seem to be quite satisfied. They also find, by 
the cutting of the yarn dragging through the traveler 
before it burns on the ring, that the travelers should 
be replaced often. 


The Question of Front Roll Speed. 


Another angle of approach, and another check on 
the problem, is the question of front roll speed. I be- 
lieve there is such a thing as drawing cotton, and also 
such a thing as “twitching” the fibers apart. There 
is a limitation of speed with which fibers can be 
drawn smoothly and uniformly. It is also true that 
with too high a front roll speed, it is very difficult to 
piece up the ends. A tremendous amount of waste is 
made because of high speeds, partly because the ends 
are not drawn smoothly, and come down more readily, 
and partly because when they do come down, a tre- 
mendous amount of waste is made before the spinner 
gets around. I believe there are not many people who 
think that it is sensible to run over 185 r.p.m. front 
roll speed on a spinning frame. 

Now, with 185 r.p.m. front roll speed, and the 
amount of twist which 10s warp requires, we found 
that the traveler speed on a 214-inch ring is consider- 
ably below what it could be called upon to do. There- 
fore, when it was found that it was satisfactory to 
increase the diameter of the ring to, say 3, inches, and 
to attain a traveler speed of 5,000 to 5,500 feet per 
minute, we could bring up the size of the package, 
for it appeared that we were not being limited by the 
traveler and ring on these coarse numbers as was 
the case on the finer numbers, and that, furthermore, 
we were not obliged to lower the front roll speed in 
order to attain a larger package. The advantages of 
the larger package, of course, are: a longer time be- 
tween doffs, greater yardage in the package, less 
piecings and less knots, and saving in the spooling and 
other subsequent processes. 


Traversing the Thread Guide. 


Another check is the question of traverse. It is 
obviously impossible to balance the traveler perfectly 
with the ring rail traveling up and down. A perfect 
balance could be secured only by a fixed relation from 
the thread guide to the ring rail, and by traversing the 
spindle up and down. Several attempts have been 
made to do this, but it has always cost a good deal 
more than it was worth to accomplish it. 

It appears that with coarser yarn and a heavier 
traveler, the balancing of the traveler is less delicate, 
and therefore a longer traverse is possible with coarser 
yarn; but even so, there is always a limitation. This 
has been assisted by applying a traversing thread 
board which decreases the distance from the thread 
guide to the ring rail when the ring rail is at the bot- 
tom of the stroke, and increases the distance from 
the thread guide to the ring rail when the ring rail is 
at the top of the stroke. That is, these distances are 
modified as much as possible by the traversing of the 
thread guide vertically. We get the equivalent of at 
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least 1-inch longer traverse by traversing the thread 
guide, or, I might say, with the traversing thread 
guide the change in the balloon is decreased, which is 
the equivalent of decreasing the traverse and assist- 
ing in the balancing of the traveler. Many European 
mills always use the traversing thread board, no doubt 
for these reasons. The traversing thread board is 
usually applied for the longer traverses of these large 
packages simply because it permits a longer traverse 
and a larger package. 


As far as the gauge of the frames is concerned, I 
would recommend not less than 14-inch wider gauge 
than diameter of ring. With such a long traverse as 8 
inches, and particularly 9 inches, a special separator 
is required, and while a 3-inch ring and 4-inch gauge 
have been run quite successfully, the ends slashed 
against the separator harder than was desired, and a 
wider gauge is preferable. Also, 5-inch gauge has been 
furnished with a 3-inch ring, and in that case the 
length of the boss of the top roll was the same as used 
with a 314-inch gauge frame. This means that the 
weighting of the top rolls is the same as for 34-inch 
gauge, and is not increased proportionately to what 
would be required for a proportionately long 5-inch 
gauge top roll. There is no need of such a long boss 
in any case, and therefore weight and a large amount 
of power may be saved. 


Gauges and Separators. 


We might generalize as to gauge and separators. 


I know that most people are using the 34-inch gauge 
without separators on average numbers, but I think 
that many are suffering because they have not adopt- 
ed the 334-inch gauge if they are to insist upon no 


separators. The ends slash just enough with the 3%4- 
inch gauge to cause them to use heavier travelers or 
to suffer the consequences otherwise. We like enough 
gauge to avoid having the ends constantly slashing the 
separator, but the ballooning does not always assume 
the conventional uniform balloon shape. The balloon- 
ing makes all sorts of queer curves, and when the end 
reaches into its neighbor’s zone, just a little tap will 
send it back to the conventional form. Therefore, with 
a 3144-inch frame with, say, 134-inch rings, or perhaps 
a 2-inch ring, separators will keep the yarn where it 
belongs, and without injury, because the yarn is only 
occasionally touching, rather than constantly slashing 
the separator. 


No “Black Art” About It. 


It will be seen that there is no black art about 
the large package. It seems to be merely a sensible 
development, a case of seeing a little further along the 
line into the problem than we have been accustomed 
to doing. We were told in the past that we were go- 
ing a bit too far in taking 214-inch rings, that rather 
we should be conservative and not go over 2%-inch. 
Evidently one was bold enough to go up to 3-inch and 
analyze the thing and try it out—or at least see what 
would happen. I suspect 2%%-inch rings would be much 
better than 21-inch, on a 3-inch gauge, but because 
the ends would slash the separators so hard, the work 
would not run well. 














The First of a Series of Articles 


on Textile Designing 


N PRESENTING this treatise on designing, the au- 

thor expects to make no effort to offer you a fin- 
ished literary composition—his aim is rather to give 
you, in one-man conversation, the information gained 
from the men whom he “went to school to,” and the 
little which he has worked out for himself. This is a 
very accurate expression which we lint-heads have, 
for if the apprentice shows any interest and aptitude, 
and if he possesses the required affability and per- 
sonality to gain him the friendship of his chief de- 
signer, he is “going to school” in the strictest sense of 
the word. And the author has had the good fortune 
to “go to school” to the cleverest and most personable 
men in the game. 

A textile education is of great benefit to the man 
who is going into any branch of the game, especially 
to the designer. But it cannot give him everything. 
If the school can familiarize him with the nomencla- 
ture of the various machines, the relation of one proc- 
ess to the others, and what really happens to the stock 
between the time it “goes in the back and comes out 
the front,” it has done the student about all that can 
be done for him. Then he is ready to enter the mill 
and get his highly technical and specialized training. 
And that won’t take him long. 

This designing is almost a state of mind; time and 
again something will come up which the designer has 
no idea of because it had never come to his attention 
that the necessity for doing such a thing existed. Take 
for example a plain weave ground which must be bor- 
dered by a five-harness satin stripe, warp ways and 
filling ways? 

Well, he’ll just have to dope it out; and some men 
have this knack and some men haven’t. You may give 
them all the education in the world and they may have 
a high degree of intelligence, but they have to be born 
with the faculty of working out new problems. 

But don’t let this scare you off—if you stay along 
with the same mills or with one of a class of mills 
making a highly specialized fabric (towels, leno, shirt- 
ings, for example) you will have pretty much the same 
thing year in and year out. You won’t have a cinch, 
but you won’t be likely to get in a hole. 





Now, just a word to you managers and superin- 
tendents: if your designer is not your right-hand man, 
either you have the wrong designer or he has the 
wrong boss. Of course, he has nothing to do with 
the picking, carding, or spinning, but from the warp- 
ing on through the finishing he can do more to make 
the job run smoothly than anyone else in your organ- 
ization. But, mind you, what is meant by “designer” 
is the man who decides on reed spread, the number of 
the reed and the ends per dent, the extent and weave 
of the selvage, the drawing-in of the warp on the har- 
nesses in the least complicated fashion, the ordering of 
section beams in such a combination as to give the 
slasher tenders the least trouble, the making of dobby 
and box chain drafts in the most condensed form, and 
the many other things too numerous to mention. 

There are many mills and many plans for the scope 
of a designer’s authority and responsibility. Some- 
times this is determined by the ability and qualifica- 
tion of the designer himself. More often it is because 
of the personal wish of the superintendent. 

To leave the main subject for a moment, one of 
the chief faults of cotton mills today is the fact that 
while the mill has grown in physical proportions and 
equipment, there has been little development in the 
handling of the personnel and the routine of the or- 
ganization. It would be like having a country black- 
smith shop develop into a great machine shop and try- 
ing to operate it the same way! 

This sounds absurd, but there are many mills cap- 
italized in the millions of dollars which are running 
today almost exactly like they were forty years ago, 
and some of them are actually making money! If 
your mill is small enough, your designer can be your 
cost man also. This is impossible, of course, if you 
have a large mill on fancies and figure up to twenty- 
five costs per day. 

To return to the authority of the designer; perhaps 
when the mill started it was running on osnaburgs. 
Then perhaps it went to duck or sheeting. Finally a 
little dyeing equipment was added, and we get the 
first touch of designing. The mill decided to make 
awning stripes and the “old man” figured he would lay 
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out the patterns, in what 


fashion Heaven only knows. i HIS BEGINS an extremely readable and in- 

structive series which, in its eight articles, 
will cover the subject of textile designing from 
every angle. ‘The present article is of an intro- 
ductory nature; the next will discuss design 
paper, repeats, terminology, drawing-in drafts, 
chain plans, etc., and the third will cover 
classification of weaves, plain and twill weaves, 
etc.; and from that point the various kinds of 
weaves will be discussed. 

The author offers to clarify any point or to 
discuss any subject pertaining to designing 
which may be submitted by readers. The style tend? This question is 
of these articles is most unusual. The author 
has given an interesting and entertaining treat- 

ment of a difficult subject—THE Epitor. 


Then the mill went 
more and more to fancies, 
adding dobbies and box 
work. This was a little too 
much on the “old man” and 
he got a young boy to help 
him. Enter the young boy 
—enter the designer. Now 
this youngster, no matter 
how smart, knows nothing 
about designing except 
what the “old man” has 
taught him. And the “old 
man” knows only what he 
grovelled for himself. The 
kid works out some mon- 
grel system for making 
lay-outs, he devises some- 
thing which may be called a plan for making chain 
drafts and drawing-in drafts, and the help is “learned” 
to work from these. Well, the cloth finally gets woven 
after a fashion and everybody figures that they are up 
to the best. They don’t realize how much confusion and 
loss of time, and uncertainty, and backtracking, and 
muddling of records is caused by this because they 
have never had a really competent designer to compare 
with. The kid probably goes around to the warper 
man, and the slasher man, and the weaver and tells 
them all verbally what should be done in order to get 
out a certain piece of cloth. Each one of these men does 
his part of the job without considering the convenience 
of the others, and the kid (even if he knows better 
than they do) has no authority to have things done as 
he wants them. Then this mill gets into a highly com- 
petitive market and wonders why it can’t get out sam- 
ples as fast and why it can’t offer a finished piece of 
cloth as attractive and as cheap as a mill which has a 
bona fide designer. 

The notion exists in some quarters that a designer 
is a highly theoretical man. Banish the thought. If 
he is really good he is the coldest-blooded and most 
practical man in your organization. It is essential 
that he be a good weaver and loom fixer, he should be 
a good warper and slasher man. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that he must have worked for long periods 
at these various jobs. If he has, so much the better, 
but he must have a working knowledge of these de- 
partments. The best designers in the world sometimes 
have to make changes after a warp reaches the loom. 
It sometimes becomes necessary for him to have the 
warp cut out, re-drawn, and a new chain made before 
he can get the result he is working for. But the more 
familiar he is with the workings and the limit of pos- 
sibility of his machine the less of such loss will there 
be. 

Your designer must be easy to get along with also. 
In every organization there is at least one overseer 
who bucks every time a new plan, method, or scheme 
is introduced. Now it will usually be the designer 
who introduces these innovations, because it is often 
necessary when putting in a new fabric to put in a 
new method for processing it. Your designer should 
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be able to secure the full 
and hearty co-operation of 
all the overseers in intro- 
ducing the new methods of 
manipulating stock and ma- 
chines when a radically dif- 
ferent fabric comes along. 

This responsibility must 
fall on someone, and if the 
designer can do it then 
there is just so much less 
work on the “old man.” 
How far shall his responsi- 
bility and authority ex- 


quite difficult to answer be- 
cause it involves two vi- 
tally different considera- 
tions, viz., the personal 
qualifications of the man 
on one side, and the physical requirements of the 
mill on the other. In other words, “How capable is 
the designer in comparison with the overseers and 
the superintendent?” and “How elaborate and involved 
are the cloths which the designer is to make?” 

Somewhere in the mill will be kept the records of 
the various fabrics made by the mill. This informa- 
tion should be absolutely complete in every detail so 
that it is easily possible to reproduce any fabric which 
the mill has made at any time. This information orig- 
inated in the designing department and should re- 
main there. 

Now don’t misunderstand me: every overseer in 
the mill should preserve the complete details concern- 
ing the work done in his respective department on ev- 
ery style made. But the designer should keep a com- 
plete record of the whole story. 

If the mill runs more than one grade of cotton, he 
should record what grade and staple the yarns were 
spun from; the number or counts of the warp and fill- 
ing; the shade and the quality of the color if the yarn 
is dyed; the number of reed used and the ends per 
dent; the spread of the warp in the reed; the grey and 
finished width of the cloth; the number of picks per 
inch; the warp lay-out and filling arrangement; the 
number of ends in the selvage; the percentage of 
shrinkage and contraction; the weight of the goods; 
the loom or weaving basis it was figured on; the type 
of loom required to make it; the percentage of pro- 
duction figured on; and of course a copy of the dob- 
by chain plan and the box chain plan. Later on we 
will publish some specimen construction sheets intend- 
ed for preserving these records. For that reason 
we have not tried to catalogue all the information 
which the designer should preserve. 


Plan to Be Followed in Presenting These Articles. 


It will be seen how closely the work of the designer 
approaches the work of the cost man. It is usually a 
good plan to put both departments under the same 
head since their functions are so interrelated. If they 
are not under the same head, the records may be kept 
about equally well by either one. Enough at present. 
for the man, now for his job. 
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It may be well at this time to comment on the 
method of presenting these articles. If they were in- 
tended as lectures in a textile school, their form and 
the order in which they are given would be consider- 
ably changed. For example, it is not customary to say 
anything about drawing-in drafts or chain plans until 
the student has had several lessons in making designs. 
However, we are assuming that the average age of our 
readers is above the college student age, and while we 
do not assume any previous knowledge of designing in 
him, we do go on the assumption that he is familiar 
with general mill operations, processes, and practices. 
To the man who is thoroughly familiar with highly 
technical designing parts of these articles will seem 
very elementary. To the man with no experience at 
all in weaving or designing, parts of the same articles 
will seem a little too advanced, perhaps. 


Obviously, it is impossible to present the subject 
peculiarly for both extremes. If, however, any of you 
youngsters have any questions about these articles or 
about the subject of designing in general, we will be 
very glad to answer you as best we can through the 
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Research in Textiles. 
(Continued from page 1208.) 


existed 10 to 15 years previous to that time. It is 
to this process that much of the world’s increased 
consumption of cotton is due.” 


Mr. Baylies hereby offers an illustration of the 
exceedingly valuable nature of research to the cot- 
ton industry and there are constantly developing 
other incidents to attest the same thing. The word 
research covers almost as wide a field as the term 
welfare work, says Mr. Clark, but he expresses the 
belief that “the great majority are today more consci- 
ous than ever before that one of the textile indus- 
try’s most vital needs is accurate scientific knowl- 
edge of the facts underlying its materials, machines, 
processes and operations, and of systematic, scientif- 
ic research for their determination.” 


Pickard Visits European Organizations; 
Two Examples from Abroad. 


Among the objects which may be achieved 
through the new organizations is the collection of 
the scientific knowledge on textiles scattered here 
and there through the world, of which there is con- 
siderable. The value of getting into touch with the 
advances in textile research abroad was immedi- 
ately realized in connection with the establishment 
of the Textile Foundation. One of the first steps was 
to plan for a visit of Edward T. Pickard, chief of 
the textile division, Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, to the textile research organizations in 
England and on the Continent to find ideas for pos- 
sible adoption in the United States. 

Two examples from abroad, one from England 
and the other from Germany, indicate something of 
the importance of getting into touch with world- 
wide activities in the field of research. The bulle- 
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columns of COTTON. 

Let me take this occasion to ask you not to waste 
your time or ours by quibbling over trivialities. Mili- 
tary authorities tell us that quibbling over minor de- 
tails is evidence of failing to grasp the significance of 
the whole subject. No two men express themselves 
exactly the same. Many men will not agree with us 
on everything we say. There are several ways of pro- 
ceeding in designing. It is our aim to give you the 
best way that we know. Understand that our way is 
not the only way by any means. If you know a better 
way, we will be mighty glad to hear from you. If your 
way is just another way, don’t bother us. We are not 
offering a finished literary composition but are merely 
trying to give you hard-headed lint-heads the practi- 
cal side of designing. The man who is a chronic fault- 
finder can discover plenty in these articles to belly- 
ache about if he wants to. Just don’t disturb us with 
it. 

[This is the first of a series of eight articles on designing. 
The second, which will cover design paper, repeats, termi- 


nology, drawing-in drafts, and chain plans, will appear in 
an early number.—The Editor. } 


MOL Moines munity MMM 


tin of the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers reported the building of a new cotton card 
having 48 flats and operating with only 14 flats in 
contact with the cylinder surface, as the result of 
investigations carried out over a period of several 
years at the Shirley Institute. (A description of this 
was published on page 1017 of the July number of 
CoTTON—Editor.) Mr. Albertus, of the Albertus Lab- 
oratorium, Berlin, is reported to have invented a pro- 
cess of returning to the fiber of silk certain chemi- 
cal components lost in the lapse of centuries. Muse- 
um pieces become faded, moldy and brittle are re- 
ported to have been restored to the original brilli- 
ance, toughness and resiliency of as long as 1000 
years ago by the process. 

Scientific research is a factor in keeping textiles 
abreast of modern conditions of life and adapting 
them to new uses. The automobile industry for 
many years has offered a notable example and the 
airplane today becomes a field for study. At the 
meeting of the Cotton Federation in Stresa, Italy, it 
was urged that one way of promoting the interests of 
the industry at large was to appoint some eminent 
doctor or scientist to look into the hygienic and 
heat-retaining properties of cotton. 

This year has brought a climax in the American 
staple crop itself which demands the serious consid- 
eration of research interests and the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, is working on different phases of this 
situation. W. B. Lanham, of the Bureau, calls atten- 
tion not only to the need for improvement of the 
staple grown, but for better handling of the cotton. 
Researches are needed in both the cultivation of the 
crop and the machinery used for its ginning. 

Thus the field for research in textiles is almost 
limitless, extending from the production of the fiber 
to the distribution of the converted product to the 
consumer. 
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Budgeting Mill Supplies— 
Does [t Tend to Reduce Costs¢ 


OES BUDGETING mill 
[LD supplies tend to re- 
duce manufacturing 


costs? No doubt practi- 
cally every manufacturer 
has asked himself this 
question. Some have gone 
ahead and found out for 
themselves. Others are 
waiting for their more pro- 
gressive neighbors to pio- 
neer in this field and have 
all the rough places re- 


moved before venturing 
into it. 
When the Editor of 


CoTToNn asked me for a discussion of this question he 
stated that there seemed to be some diversity of opin- 
ion concerning the problem. To quote him verbatim, 
«my observation is that there are two schools of 
thought in regard to the matter; one feels that a budg- 
et system produces economy in the use of supplies, 
while the other holds to the view that to budget a man 
tends to make him ‘piece up’ old supplies in order to 
get by and stay within his’ budget, this naturally pro- 
ducing inferior work.” 

Without some system of inspection, or follow-up, 
I would not hesitate to say that doubtless the last 
group would be right. I have heard of section men 
being accused of tying up a job with hay-wire to 
make it run! But I have too much faith in the rank 
and file of section men to believe that this would be 
generally true, even if every mill in the south was 
operating on the budget plan. Yet even the most 
conscientious of us need some checking up on, and 
this would certainly hold true as regards the sub- 
ject under discussion. 

Back in the days when we did not use the budget 
system, if a loomfixer needed some leather strap- 
ping, he got an order for ten or fifteen pounds, pos- 
sibly more. He probably used two or three pounds 
that day and the unused portion was left lying on 
the workbench. Some weaver needed a razor strop, 
so, seeing the leather handy, proceeded to cut off a 
piece. The fixer, himself, was more or less careless 
in the use of the leather. “There is plenty at the 
supply room,” he argued, “and the company is able to 
buy more when that gives out.” But with the budget 
system operating there is a different story to tell. 
In the first place the section man will get only 
enough from the supply room to take care of his 
present needs, possibly only enough to last a couple 
of weeks. Then the leather he has left on hand he 


keeps locked in the workbench, along with his other 
supplies. 
The case of the loomfixer and the leather illus- 





By Horace L. Pratt 


Le BUDGET SUPPLIES, or not to budget 
them—is a subject being considered by 
many mills. Quite a number of plants are al- 
ready using the idea in one form or another. 
This article by Mr. Pratt discusses the subject 
generally, and provides answers to many of the 
questions which have arisen from time to time 
in connection with the practice. 
has given a great deal of food for thought on 
the subject in this comprehensive analysis of the 
proposition.— THE EpiTor. 


trates a condition that ex- 
ists all down the line, at a 
mill where there is no lim- 
it to the amount of sup- 
plies that a man may use. 
My observation is that not 
even the overseer himself 
will give the matter the at- 
tention that it should have 
unless there is some system 
employed that will serve as 
a check on him. Along 
with other methods of ef- 
ficiency, the budget system, 
in one form or another, has 
come to be used by various 
industries and businesses to reduce their operating 
costs. Even our government has in the past few 
years come to recognize its value and has placed most 
of its departments and bureaus on the budget plan. 
So could not the textile industry profit by these ex- 
amples? 

I wonder how many foremen, who may read this, 
have been called to the office, to have the superin- 
tendent, red in the face, shove a big bill for some 
item of supplies under their nose and demand an 
explanation? They then probably stammered around 
and finally replied, “I’ll check up and let you know.” 
This need not occur. With a budget system the 
overseer will not place a requisition for any item of 
supplies until he feels that a need will arise within 
a few weeks, or place extra machine parts in stock 
that cannot easily be repaired in the machine shop. 
He will also approve every order for supplies for his 
department. (This of course does not apply to gen- 
eral supplies such as brooms, lights, etc.) Then 
when the articles ordered are received he will want 
to check up to be sure that they come up to specifica- 
tions, or match the samples submitted. If every- 
thing is all right he can sign the invoice. This places 
the overseer in position to give an intelligent expla- 
nation regarding any order for his department; 
much embarrassment is thus saved. 

It is a good policy never to order more than a 
three to six months supply of any item. In this day 
of rather unstable prices, and of constant changes 
and improvements in machinery, the reason for this 
is obvious. About the most worthless thing that I 
can think of is a dollar of the stockholders’ money 
tied up in obsolete supplies. In this connection the 
budget system tends to reduce the quantity of sup- 
plies on hand, and in proportion releases that much 
more money for other purposes. As in the case of 
the loomfixer already cited, the stock of supplies of 
all kinds on each section throughout the mill will 
be materially reduced. Then gradually the same 
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thing will be found true of the supply room. 

A word about using old supplies would not be 
amiss. Almost every mill has more or less old ma- 
chinery that has been discarded as obsolete or worn 
out. This does not necessarily mean that every part 
of the machine is unfit for use, for the contrary is 
very often true. If the mill can dispose of the ma- 
chine at anything like a reasonable figure, it should 
by all means do so. But if not, then all good bolts, 
nuts, screws, cold-rolled steel shaftings, or any parts 
in good condition that will fit machines in the mill, 
should be salvaged. The balance of the machine 
might be sold as junk. If the parts are in first-class 
condition the section men, at a mill on the budget 
plan, will need no encouragement to use them. But 
because of the extra work involved, very few section 
men will be found who will use worn or defective 
supplies just to stay within their budget. Some may 
argue that they will do this but my experience is 
that the section men will not use worn out parts. 

When a mill installs the budget system many of 
the section men, even some of the foremen, will get 
the idea that the mill is just hard up and that the 
superintendent wants things patched up so that they 
will run and get by. This erroneous impression 
should be dispelled at once. It is not so much just 
to save that the budget system has been developed, 
but rather that supplies may not be wasted. But of 
course it is quite likely that some section man, overly 
anxious to make a good record, will neglect things 
that ought to be fixed or patch up a job so that it 
will run. Naturally such a section will soon run in 
the hole, and both the fixer and the mill will be the 
losers in the long run. Nothing is so detrimental, 
both as to quantity and quality of product, as well 
as to the value of the mill property, as allowing the 
machinery to get 
in bad condition 
through neglect. A 
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proves to be of benefit to the mill. A standard could be 
figured up for each section man and this amount set 
for him to work against. As to some suggestions for 
getting up these standards, one good way would be 
to take the past records and find the monthly average 
for each section, going back as much as five years, 
if possible. Since it is very unlikely that any two 
men will have spent the same amount of money, their 
standards will, of course, be different. If the mill is 
comparatively new, it might be fair to give all fixers 
who have an equal number of the same kind of ma- 
chines the same standard. But ordinarily conditions 
on the different sections will vary, so as a rule pos- 
sibly the better plan would be to base the standard 
on the past performance of the individual section. 

A careful record of the expenditures of each sec- 
tion in the mill must be kept for comparison. This 
should include labor in the machine shop and all 
supplies and material that constitute a legitimate 
charge against the section man. 

At least two methods of making awards suggest 
themselves: The first would be to figure each man’s 
savings on a percentage basis, and award prizes to 
the man in each department showing the greatest re- 
duction on this basis and possibly a premium to the 
man leading the mill, as well as second prizes. The 
other method is to give some kind of bonus to every 
man in the mill showing a reduction from their 
standard. Local conditions might determine just 
what would be the more desirable method. 

Considerable publicity should accompany the 
award of the section men’s prizes. A good time for 
this, I think, would be just before Christmas. An 
ideal plan would be to have a banquet, paid for by 
the mill, to which would be invited the executives at 
the office, the foremen, the second hands, the section 
men and other rep- 
resentative help. 
And I think it 
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STANDING OF DEPARTMENT. 
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ments for a monthly summary. 
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can be no question that this will have a very whole- 
some effect on the organization, binding it together 
with a common tie. 

Along with the plan previously outlined, there 
could be a contest for the departments as a whole. A 
standard could be fixed for each department, as was 
done in the case of the section men. Records prop- 
erly kept would show just what each room expended 
during the year. The award in this case could go to 


REQUISITION ON SUPPLY ROOM 


DATE 
NAME AND NUMBER 


DEPT: SECTION | COMMODITY 
eee one ce aes ene aes 


OVERSEER 


This suggested requisition card is to be filled out by the 

department desiring any items from the supply room, 

and is to be presented to the supply room by section man. 
Permanent records may be made from these cards. 





the overseer and the second hand. 

Reports of the amount of supplies used by sec- 
tion and by department should be furnished month- 
ly, and in my opinion, the standing of everyone in 
the contest should be given, at least that of the lead- 
ing men. In other words, my argument is that if a 
man knows just where he stands, he can more intel- 
ligently plan for the future. But I have known some 
splendid overseers who contend that a man should 
not worry about his standing but should just con- 
stantly make every effort to save. To my mind this 
is too much like working, or trying to work in the 
dark. The overseer, the second hand and the section 
men should look over these reports carefully each 
month, and if they find that they are not coming 
along so well, they can make renewed efforts toward 
their goal. 


While requiring more detail work, a very good 
plan, as I see it, is a daily budget. (See Fig. 1.) This 
may be worked apart from the contests. Reports 
would be furnished the overseers each day, giving 
the amount spent for supplies that day, the total saved 
or the money spent over the allowance. The over- 
seer could figure a similar budget for each section 
man, thus letting each man know day by day just 
what he is doing. This plan tends to make everyone 
concerned with supplies more careful than where 
the reports are gotten up monthly, for the daily re- 
ports serve as a constant reminder. And no one likes 
to see anything marked up in the “plus” column. 
For the psychological effect it has proven a good 
plan to check up these daily budget reports at the 
overseers’ meeting, if the mill has such a meeting. 
You know a fellow just has a certain amount of 
pride that makes him exert every effort to stay with- 
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in his allowance. 

With all of these plans operating there will come 
times when it is necessary to go beyond the allow- 
ance, for, as the writer has already stated, the 
budget plan was not developed with the idea of being 
stingy with supplies, or neglecting machinery. So 
an overseer should feel no embarrassment when he 
goes over his budget, provided he knows that the ex- 
penditure was justified. 

In a preceding paragraph mention was made of 
a system of machinery inspection. The writer be- 
lieves this indispensable with the budget system. 
The second hand in each department should inspect 
every machine in his department at least once a 
month. In a very large room the assistant second 
hands could do this. They should furnish the dif- 
ferent section men with a list of any items that 
might be out of order, and see to it that these are 
fixed. 

As a sort of double check some mills have a gen- 


ORDER TO MACHINE SHOP 


DATE 





EMPLOYEE’S NAME 
AND NUMBER 











DEPT. 





ARTICLES TO BE REPAIRED 








MATERIALS USED IN SHOP. 





OVERSEER 


This form is the machine shop's authority to repair jobs 

brought down by the section men. Proper records made 

from this form, when filled out, enable the executive to 

find out just what the individual section men are doing 
with respect to machine shop work. 


eral utility or maintenance man, who works under 
direct orders of the superintendent and the assistant 
superintendent, and whose duty it is to inspect the 


machinery in the mill. It will of course take him 
several months to get around. He has no authority 
to have any job fixed, but he simply gives one re- 
port to the interested foreman and one to the super- 
intendent or the assistant, and it is up to these to 
put the machines in good order. 

Some very successful executives doubt the ef- 
fectiveness of the various budget plans, especially 
where prizes or bonuses are offered. Others equally 
as successful have tried them out to their satisfac- 
tion, and to the profit of their mills. The section 
man is the “key man” and should share quite heavily 
in any distribution of prizes. But since quite a re- 
sponsibility rests upon the shoulders of the foreman 
and the second hand, a plan that includes them as 
the recipients of some kind of premium has proven 
to be an incentive to some remarkable savings. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 


HE CLOTH may be 

| considered to be dyed 
after drying but only 

a general outline of dyeing 


will be made. 
Dyeing in the broad 


the cloth with any material 
that causes the fiber to ac- 
quire color within the fiber 
in contrast with that kind 
which is given a fabric by 
coating with a colored pig- 
ment. The dyeing opera- 
tion is usually conducted by 
allowing the cloth to re- 
main in contact with the 
dye liquor for a short period of time, whereupon the 
fiber absorbs the color until an equilibrium is reached 
for a given set of conditions. These conditions are 
time, temperature and concentration of the various in- 
gredients of the dye bath, any of which may be varied 
considerably in different types of machines owing to 
structural differences. 


Jig Dyeing. 


The usual methods are to use jigs, pads or con- 
tinuous dye machines. A jig may be used for prac- 
tically all classes of goods and is essentially a liquor 
box to hold 60 to 80 gallons, tapering towards the 
bottom to reduce the volume of liquor. It has four 
immersion rolls as standard equipment and two 
beams to batch or roll the cloth. The beams are ro- 
tated in the same direction and are located on each 
side of the jig and above the*upper immersion rolls. 





Photo, courtesy H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Dye jigs in a recently erected southern bleachery. 


Part Two 
By M. A. Golrick 


Production Manager and Plant Engineer, 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 
N THIS, the second and concluding article of 
sense consists of treating his discussion, Mr. 
through the plant by discussing dyeing, includ- 
ing jigs, pads and continuous methods; drying; 
calendering; finishing operations; and the im- 
portance of accurate control and recording in- 
struments. The first article appeared in the 
July number of CoTTON, and clippings of it 
will be furnished to any readers requesting 
them.—THE EbpitTor. 


Generally a double clutch 
permits the jig to be driven 
in either direction through 
bevel gears. A perforated 
steam pipe is the usual 
method of heating. 

The cloth may be wound 
on the beam itself or on a 
shell on which the cloth is 
rolled. In the latter case, 
the surface of the cloth and 
beam are in contact. The 
beam drives the _ cloth 
wound on the shell which 
is held above the beam by 
a center bar riding in a 
vertical slot with a drop 
side to permit the roll to be removed easily. 

The jig has a brake on either beam to give the 
necessary tension to keep the cloth smooth. The 
brake may be a strap over a flanged pulley with a 
weight or weights for tension or it may be a circu- 
lar brake with an adjustable tension from a hand- 
wheel. The brake is very important in operating, as 
it keeps the cloth free from wrinkles, but care must 
be used in the use of a circular brake, as it is so easy 
to apply more tension than necessary and result in 
excessive wear on the immersion roll gudgeons. 

Recently, jigs have been placed on the market 
which reverse automatically and run for any desired 
number of ends. This is accomplished through a 
differential which makes it a constant speed jig. 

In introducing the dye liquor into the jig, it is 
very important that the dye not only be uniformly 
dissolved, which is a basic rule in dyeing, but that 
it be evenly distributed 
and mixed in the jig. 


Golrick continues 


To control the jig tem- 
perature, an_ indicating 
thermometer is one of the 
greatest assistants to a 
dyer to remove one of the 
many variables from the 
art of dyeing. Often too 
high a temperature has 
been the cause of poor 
dyeing when other careful 
work in preparation has 
been done. This prepara- 
tion includes all the proc- 
esses up to this point as 
well as the preparation of 
the formula through lab- 
oratory control, plus past 
dyeing experience. This 
foundation can be spoiled 








~ 


Photo, courtesy H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Chasing calender at a southern bleachery. 
by the unnecessary temperature increase which can 
be checked generally only by the jig operator using 
a hand thermometer. The indicating thermometer 
is excellent insurance at this point as it permits the 
operator and overseer to observe the temperature 
at all times. Recording thermometers or tempera- 
ture regulators or both provide the maximum check 
where conditions permit the investment. 
Pad Dyeing. 

The next common type of dye house equipment is 
the pad, which may be defined as a machine consist- 
ing of two rolls which squeeze the dye evenly and 
quickly into the cloth. A pad often has two rubber 
covered rolls and with this type of roll, the bottom 
is dead hard while the upper roll is medium hard. 
To get an even squeeze across the face of the rolls 
and goods, it is imperative 
that the common type of 
lever set be carefully ad- 
justed before running the 
cloth. 


It is common to run the 
pad rolls in water at the 
temperature of the dye 
liquor before running 
cloth through the pad. The 
cloth picks up its liquor 
either by running under 
the bottom pad roll or un- 
der an immersion roll. In 
either case, the cloth pass- 
ing between the rolls 
Squeezes the excess dye 
liquor back into the liquor 
box located directly under 
the bottom roll. The shape 


closely as possible to the 
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shape and size of the bottom roll. The reduction 
of the box size to the minimum is to save dye 
liquor which is fed from one or a pair of tanks. 
The use of a pair of tanks is common to permit an- 
other tank of liquor to be made up as soon as one is 
used up. Also a pump or siphon is often used to 
return the unused dye box liquor to the supply tanks. 

In the operation of pads, the lost time between 
runs is very high unless a plant is fortunate in hav- 
ing large yardages of one shade. The speed of a 
pad is often 150 to 200 y. p. m. and it is capable of 
dyeing goods rapidly if conditions are suitable, but 
it requires minute supervision. 

A pad is primarily used to dye direct colors and 
while other colors are dyed on pads, it is but part of 
the process or a unit of a range such as a continu- 
ous dye machine. 


Continuous Dyeing. 


A continuous open width dye machine consists of 
a pad as described, a series of boxes to complete the 
dyeing operation and sometimes an open width or a 
rope soaper. The pad impregnates the cloth with 
the dye liquor where partial absorption of the re- 
duced color takes place. The cloth is then “stayed” 
or makes several vertical passes over a series of 
rolls to increase time of absorption before enter- 
ing the first box. 

This box is known as the re-reducing box and is 
used to keep the shade uniform throughout the roll 
or rolls to be dyed. This use of a re-reducing box 
allows a better control and a more economical use 
of color than a machine having only a water rinse 
after the pad. 

The second box is the caustic and hydro rinse. 
The third box is the cold water wash, and the fourth 
is the oxidation box and the liquor may be a dilute 
solution of chrome and acetic acid. 

In this particular range, the cloth passes to a 
rope soaper divided into four compartments. The 
first compartment is warmed, but not boiled, to give 


ee 
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of the box adheres as Photo, courtesy H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Ten-cylinder drying machine synchronized with 60-foot straight automatic tentering 


machine. 
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a warm water wash before entering the second com- 
partment containing soap solution. The third com- 
partment is a warm water wash, while the fourth is 
a cold water wash, after which the goods are 
squeezed into a box. This machine is the standard 
kettle with a nip roll, the entire face of which 
squeezes the goods on each pass of every strand. 

The goods, on leaving the dyeing machine, are 
squeezed by a pair of nip rolls which are also lo- 
cated on the delivery end of each box. This range 
gives a uniform fast vat color and is considered to be 
the equivalent of 16 ends on a jig. More uniform 
dyed goods are obtained from a well controlled vat 
machine than from jigs which require the shading 
of goods which is noticeable from roll to roll even 
on good jig work. When the quantity of work per- 
mits the use of this machine, the production cost is 
lower as it results in one less man than on jig work. 

The operation of a continuous machine must be 
carefully controlled or it loses its advantage. The 
installation of indicating or recording thermometers 
is easily warranted as the total machine investment 
is large in comparison to many finishing plant ma- 
chines. 

Drying. 

The goods are dryed after dyeing and then 
framed. The tenter frames are used to get the cloth 
to the required finished width and put up on rolls 
for calendering. It is common to have the tenter 
frames in tandem with a set of six to ten dry cans 
and a starch mangle. The mangle is used to intro- 
duce the softeners and various finishing materials 
on or in the cloth. The mangle usually has a maple 
roll and a brass cylinder with a box of minimum ¢ca- 
pacity to reduce the finishing liquor waste due to 
changing from one style of cloth to another. This 
cloth change is due to continuous operation and each 
type of cloth requires a special finish. This makes 
it imperative to have a pair of starch or pure finish 
tubs so that there will be no delay while mixing fin- 
ish for more or a different cloth. The mangle should 
carry the maximum set possible to have the cloth 
well squeezed before reaching the cans. This as- 
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Inspection and sewing department at a southern bleachery. 












Photo, courtesy Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Shearing machine, with scray and sewing machine. 
sists the drying effect and permits a greater frame 
speed. 

The cans should not dry the goods so that they 
have less than 10 per cent or 12 per cent of moisture 
or the frame will not be able to pull the goods out 
to width. This is one of the reasons why only a few 
cans are put in range to reduce over-drying. Over- 
drying goods is a common cause for low production 
from tenter frames and also dry cans. A careful 
check should be maintained by the operators, whose 
tendency is to be sure that the goods are dry, when 
they are paid on a straight labor hour rate. The 
operators paid on a bonus rate have a tendency to 
under-dry goods and to get maximum production, 
and a careful supervision must be maintained. It is 
possible to use a chemical indicating solution which 
is pink on wet goods and changes to blue on drying. 
Over-drying may be checked by watching the shade 
of blue and the deeper the color, the more the goods 
have been over-dryed. This solution is applied only 
close to the seams and affords the operator a check 
on the actual drying speed. 

In most cases, an indicating tachometer gives the 
operator a close check on the maximum speed the 
frame can be run for a given class of goods. It is 
well to have a supplementary check as described. 


Calendering. 


The next operation is 
calendering and the gen- 
eral classes are plain, 
chase, friction and 
schreiner. 


The hydraulic type of 
calender is preferable for 
use on any of the classes 
of calendering, as it al- 
Ways gives a _ pressure 
reading which permits 
better control. Another 
decided advantage of the 
hydraulic calender is the 
ease with which results 
may be duplicated. This 
advantage is of great im- 
portance in preparing 
goods for market today as 
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the trade is very exacting as to finish. A hydraulic 
calender gives uniform results across the face of 
the cloth with true bowls, while a lever or dead set 
calender is very difficult to adjust for even finish. 

The control of heat on calender cylinders has im- 
proved to a marked extent with many devices on the 
market. For gas fired calender cylinders, an auto- 
matic temperature control with a recording ther- 
mometer represents the complete system. This con- 
trol may be extended to electrically heated and 
steam heated calenders. An indicating system for 
manual control is of value where the complete auto- 
matic system is not available. 


Putting-Up. 


The next step in finishing is to put up the goods 
as requested by the customer. The put-up may in- 
volve the use of a hooker to yard the goods for 9-inch 
or 12-inch fold, a doubling and rolling machine, or 
rolled-at-width machine. This is the last machine 
operation to check the final yardage and should be 
checked constantly for correctness as to yardage. 
This final yardage is the amount billed to a custom- 
er and, therefore, should be exact. 


The operations in a folding room are to a great 
extent manual and the same holds true for packing 
and shipping. Much of the labor of a folding room 
is to check the condition of the goods before final 
shipment and at this point, the goods are classified 
or sent back to be re-finished. The re-finishing of 
goods is often the straw that breaks the camel’s back 
as the finishing price in general is so close to cost 
that re-finishing means a loss. 

The surest method to reduce this loss to a mini- 
mum is by following the routing sheets as closely as 
possible, keeping lots intact and knowing exactly 
what the proper conditions are for each grade and 
type of cloth for each operation. Practically all 
plants maintain laboratories to eliminate trouble by 
giving definite information on various phases of each 
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operation. However, they fail to provide the opera- 
tor with the necessary control instruments for op- 
erating his process equipment to meet the predeter- 
mined conditions. The control of processing goods 
must be removed from the conditions of the past 
when exact conditions were unknown for unit opera- 
tions. 


Control Instruments. 


The next step is to adhere to the known condi- 
tions by the use of instruments. Of course, the cost 
of installation and maintaining the instruments out- 
lined can be run into an excessive figure, but good 
judgment can easily determine wherein the greatest 
returns for any investment will give the best yield. 
A simple instrument which records the actual pro- 
ductive time and delayed time and also the period of 
the day during which the delays occurred would be 
justified if applied to a single machine. Where 
many similar machines are in operation, a hesitancy 
to equip one machine is noticed as it would involve 
a large sum if applied to many machines. However, 
if the investment is justified for one machine and it 
is definitely known that it is a paying proposition, 
then it certainly shows a lack of managerial confi- 
dence in failing to make an investment which lessens 
the human element of judgment and makes a busi- 
ness get down to hard facts. The future and pres- 
ent development demand that the finishing business 
get farther from the art of finishing which has 
shown itself to be very inconsistent and to develop 
only on basis of facts which have been measured in 
the past and can be repeated in the future. 


The careful analysis of any one plant will gen- 
erally reveal some condition which should be checked 
and will result in eliminating some trouble and 
making a consequent saving. Each step in this di- 
rection is one of progress which will tend to lift the 
finishing industry from its present chaotic condition. 


[This is the second of a series of two articles by Mr. 
Golrick. The first appeared in the July issue.—The Editor. ] 
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This is a picture of one of 
the Avondale Cotton Mill 
bands. There are two 
bands at each of the five 
Avondale Mills points and ’ 
these bands are composed 
largely of school children. 
Each is in charge of a full 
time, competent director 
and on the numerous trips 
about the state, they al- 
ways elicit praise not only 
for their music but because 
of their cultured conduct. 
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By pag Winget 


FEW NIGHTS 
the wife went to 
see a picture show 
with some friends and left 


AGO, 


me at home. Since being 
alone does not set so well 
with me, I grabbed my hat 
and strolled down the street 
to chat with Hank G. Spin- 
dle for a little while. I 
found the old boy busy 
taking the back-lash out of 
a reel and polishing up a 
fishing rod in preparation 
for a trip in case a sudden 
attack should strike him. 
That is, if his fishing fever 
should suddenly rise. In- 
viting me in, he reached for 
the switch and turned off 
the radio program, with the remark that he was fed 
up on static, and that anyhow it was hard to enjoy a 
sermon on the heavenly home, while a jazz band was 
playing from another station, “It’s no sin to pull off 
your skin and dance around in your bones.” 

After we had lighted up our stogies, we settled 
down for a chat. 

Hank said, “Well, are you still reading COTTON?” 
I replied that I read every issue, and by way of com- 
fort to him I said, “I read your observations, every 
one of them.” 

“Good,” he said, “if you will stick by me and read 
the observations from time to time we may be able to 
convince you of one thing at least. 

“Just as the story runs that a fine young lady had 
made the acquaintance of a handsome young man. It 
was a case of love at first sight for both of them. The 
mother of the girl was very much interested in her 
daughter’s courtship and wanted her to marry the 
young man. One night she asked her daughter what 
progress she was making toward landing him. The 
daughter replied that she was afraid to marry him; 
that he did not believe there was a hell. The mother 
replied that she need not worry about that. ‘All you 
have to do,’ said the mother, ‘is to marry him and 
bring him over to my house for 30 days, and he will 
be convinced.’ 

“So, if you continue reading the observations, we 
may convince you also, at least convince you of some- 


Article VII. 


Our friend Hank has been missing from 
our pages for the past few months, and the 
many readers who have been inquiring about 
him during his temporary absence, and others, 
we feel sure, will welcome him back with us. 

The line of thought he follows in the ac- 
companying discussion is somewhat removed 
from cotton manufacturing, it is true, and yet 
he presents some forceful opinions and conclu- 
sions that will be of help and value to all of 

He promises to get back onto mill prob- 
lems in his next letter; although we are not urg- 
ing him to do so, since his views on almost any 
kind of a subject seem to be well worth while. 

THE Epitor. 


thing or another.” 

“Well,” I said, “I have 
a question that I want to 
get your opinion on. What’s 
the matter with business 
and what is the meaning of 
the so-called industrial un- 
rest and crime waves in 
this good old United 
States?” 

“Well now,” said Hank, 
“vou have asked a mouth- 
ful. Lots of smarter fel- 
lows than I am would like 
to find the answer to that 
one. I can give you a sort 
of a home-spun opinion of 
my own and you may take 
it for what it is worth. 

“First of all,” he con- 
tinued, “I will say that the human race, while more ed- 
ucated and seemingly smarter than ever, is funda- 
mentally the same as it was years ago—just human 
beings, full of judgment, good and bad, full of ideas 
good and bad, full of sins of omission and commission, 
just as we were taught years ago, and last but not 
least, full of good deeds and righteousness. 

“IT am proud of America, with her glorious history, 
traditions and accomplishments, in every realm of 
business, society and industry. America is the most 
wonderful country on earth to live in. I for one be- 
lieve that when any person from abroad comes to 
America and seeks to undermine the Government and 
haul down the stars and stripes and substitute some 
other flag or some rotten form of government, that 
that person should be speedily deported and the seat 
of his or her pants, if any, dusted with a number 11 
boot as he or she goes up the gang plank. The skunk 
that will take the food, freedom and protection of the 
American government and turn as a dog to bite the 
hand that feeds them—vwell, I regret that I have slan- 
dered the skunk by calling such a person a skunk. I 
apologize to the worst skunk I ever knew, here and 
now. 


“Much of our trouble now is not new. Much of it is 


simply a repetition of what has happened before. 
Many of the spell-binders say that it has always fol- 
lowed war and that the existing conditions are a result 
of the war and are to be expected. 


I do not know 
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about that, but I have an idea that wars or aggres- 
sion are the most asinine things on the face of the 
earth. Following the reading of religious history, one 
will find that certain eras were classed as dark ages, 
when religion and the churches were at low ebb, while 
other times were referred to as the reformation period, 
etc. 

“What is wrong with America? Why, my idea is 
that America just now needs a better citizenship. You 
and I should be better law-abiding example-setting 
citizens. I mean the setting of good examples. The 
ten years just passed will furnish the historians with 
plenty of food for thought. They will no doubt say 
several remarkable things about this age. The histor- 
ian can very truthfully say that there is in all the 
world no outstanding statesmen. It is an age when 
no Moses has appeared to lead as a statesman and 
there has never been a time when the opportunity was 
more rea] than now. America needs today statesmen 
of real ability. 

“Then I think that the historians might well say 
that it is an age when we are going through a re-ad- 
justment of industrial affairs. To some of us it may 
appear that it is a day of industrial clashes. I think 
that in the end, however, we may say that it is re- 
adjustment. 

“Then one of our greatest problems is the decad- 
ent home. We certainly have that problem in Ameri- 
ca. The basis of good government is the home. A 
good home. It has been said that the gold from the 


mints of the gods is made in the homes, and if the 


home weakens, then the social fabric falls. Are we 
losing our grip on the youth of the land in our home 
life? 

“Then another problem is the sleepy church. .The 
church is not dead, but it is nodding. Some churches 
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are wide awake, but it is a sad fact that many of them 
have no fearless, vigorous message of righteousness. 
If the churches had such a message, the homes of the 
nation would be a more fit place to live, and the out- 
put of young people would be of a finer type. 

“The past ten years have been an age of loose 
dollars, though I confess that not many seem to be on 
the loose pulley just now. Never before in the history 
of the world has there been more money to spend or 
more money spent than this and other nations have 
spent in the past ten years. Luxuries have now be- 
come necessities. Never have the problems of law en- 
forcement been more acute. We try people in the 
newspaper and the juries have the honor of sitting in 
after they have been tried. An editor recently suggest- 
ed that we elect our governors and public officials by 
juries and try our criminals by popular vote. 

“Then there is the problem of undisciplined youth. 
The youth of today are not so bad. They need discip- 
line and good example. Are we older folks setting the 
youths a good or is it bad examples that we set more 
often? This is the day of the faddist in education. 
We have a real need for education that educates and 
builds character. 

“We have many other conditions like those men- 
tioned. Because of these conditions we need a type of 
citizenship that will counteract the evil tendencies. 
Law-abiding, God-fearing, energetic, intelligent citi- 
zens who are interested in the welfare of their fellow- 
men, the church and Government, are the classes 
needed.” 

“Well,” I said, “It’s geting late and I must be go- 
ing. I wanted to talk over some mill problems, too, but 
that will have to go over to another time.” 

“QO. K.,” said Hank. “Come back. Next time we 
will talk over mill problems.” 





an- Company, will hereafter make his 


(See also page 1234.) 


W. L. Phillips, who for the past 
twenty-nine years has been actively 
engaged in the textile industry, has 
retired from that field to become as- 
sociated with the Southern Automat- 
ic Sprinkler Company, Inc., of Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Aaron E. Carpenter, first vice- 
president of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of oils 
and leathers for the industries, has 
just returned from an extended busi- 
ness survey in France, Germany, Po- 
land, Russia and Emgland. When 
asked how he found business condi- 
tions in Europe, Major Carpenter 
stated that on the whole business 
was only fair, inclining to poor in 
some sections. 

Lewis W. Thomason, southern dis- 
trict manager for Non-Fluid Oil, re- 
cently made a trip to New York City, 
for a conference with J. H. Bennis, 
sales manager, and his technical 
staff. The purpose of his trip was 
to discuss the improved grades of 


nounced to the mills a short time 
ago, thus enabling him to be of more 
aid to the mills in solving their lu- 
brication problems. 

Claude O. Streeter, who for the 
past eighteen years has been asso- 
ciated with Graton & Knight Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries as chief 
mechanical engineer, has resigned to 
accept a similar position with the 
Schwartz Belting Company of 76 
Murray Street, New York City. 


Osbert Hughes has resigned his 
connection with the F. Reeves Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and is now de- 
signer at the Charlotte, N. C., 
branch of Thomas J. Capper, Incor- 
porated, textile designers. 


J. C. Jolly, formerly overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Pauline 
Mills, of Kings Mountain, N. C., has 
been promoted to the position of su- 
perintendent of spinning and pro- 
cessing at the Margrace and Pauline 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


J. B. McMahon, formerly Tulsa 
branch manager of the Foxboro 


headquarters at the home office at 
Foxboro, Mass. He is to take charge 
of all field engineering service and 
will be responsible for all direct 
sales effort. G. B. Lane, former 
manager of the Detroit office, has 
succeeded Mr. McMahon as branch 
manager at Tulsa. 

W. W. McFadden, as the result of 
the creation of a new section to be 
known as the Sales and Service Sec- 
tion by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, has 
been placed in charge of this new 
section. For many years he super- 
vised similar activities in the range 
section. 

J. O. Blackmon will be general 
manager of the Tellico Cotton Mills, 
at Tellico Plains, Tenn., which will 
be reopened shortly by Callaway 
Mills, Inc., of LaGrange, Ga. 

W. E. Tarrant, of Piedmont, S. C., 
a graduate and former professor of 
Clemson College, has accepted the 
position as head of the weaving 
and designing department of the Au- 
burn (Ala.) Polytechnic Institute. 








Talk of the Month 


N A TIME OF DEPRESSION one form of mass produc- 
| tion is most successfully, and involuntarily, pro- 
moted: the spirit of business apprehension. Based 
on reports of early August, the economic situation was 
hardly what had been hoped for it and perhaps the 
trouble was too much emphasis on general business as 
the hope for removal of depression. We have become 
accustomed to talk of general business as the criterion 
of the future. Now it appears that, whereas individu- 
al markets are buoyed up in times of lively selling by 
reports of general conditions, they are corresponding- 
ly retarded when the broad state of affairs is de- 
pressed. Which is a logical result of mob psychology 
in economics: the general trend is a friend when the 
aun is shining and a curse when the days are dark. 
The individual reacts to it both ways. 

It is becoming evident that skepticism is raised by 
reports glossing over the true state of business in 
times of depression and one is constrained to believe 

‘ that the expected improvement in 
“Every Little » business was retarded thereby. The 
Bit Helps mass of grains of sand make the 
‘beach, but the single grains make the mass. So it is 
the business of the individual person, or unit, makes 
the general business. Thus there was some encourage- 
ment during the past month in reports of renewed 
activity in manufacturing plants here and there, nota- 
bly in despatches from Detroit announcing the return 
to work of 150,000 to 175,000 employees. It is only a 
question of time when the individual reports will ac- 
cumulate enough to give that spur to confidence that 
means general business on a prosperous scale. 


PERTINENT TO THE SUBJECT of making the cotton 
industry as modern and progressive as others, is the 
subject of recruiting the scientifically trained men for 
mill operation and manage- 
ment. Three years ago it 
was asserted on the basis of 
a vocational study of the textile graduates of North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, by Professor Hart, of that institution, that the 
textile industry offered better opportunities to young 
college men than ever before. The average annual in- 
come was said to exceed considerably that of college 
graduates throughout the country. Yet this year a 
writer in a trade paper expressed the opinion that a 
trained technician in a textile mill earns less than a 
laborer in many other industries. We may hope the 
opinion is not too well founded, but when all industry 
is dependent largely upon scientific operation, cotton 
manufacturers must surely give their keenest atten- 
tion to the selection of men well grounded in funda- 
mentals and alert to fact-finding methods. 


An encouraging fact in this connection is the re- 
ception accorded the recent crop of textile graduates. 


Hiring Technically 
Trained Men 


CURRENT IOPICS 









SCRAPPING OF OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT has been a 


question perplexing various industries for many 
years. The point where buying of second-hand ma- 
chinery becomes a mistaken policy is a serious one. 
Now we read of a proposition for the scrapping of 
whole plants as a way to remedy the situation of an 
over-equipped cotton industry. In connection with the 
program of production regulation, it is a sore spot to 
efficiently managed units that they have to cooperate 
with others that, under the rule of survival of the 
fittest, would fall by the wayside. 

Herein is one obstacle to the permanent adherence 
of the successful manufacturers to the campaign of 
regulation of output and obviously they have just cause 
Shall the Strong for complaint. Another form 

he Weak? of cooperation is suggested, 

Support t however, that may take care 
of the problem—apart from the matter of hours of 
operation—and simultaneously expedite the departure 
of the inefficient plants. We have seen the American 
Woolen Company eliminating dozens of its units be- 
cause of uneconomic operation thereof.. We have seen 
the automobile industry take drastic measures to rid 
the industry of the competition of cars which should 
be off the road. Now a suggestion is made that mer- 
gers be promoted with the idea of purchasing plants 
in the cotton industry with the idea of closing them. 


RECENT MONTHS have indicated that various de- 
partments in the textile field have suffered separately 
from price-cutting of a disastrous nature and out of 
this has come an idea of co- 
operation that might work 
well for all. As with the 
mills that have been willing to work on the basis of 
holding for a reasonable profit and refusing to do 
business without it, there are some finishers and con- 
verters who are ready to resist the pressure for un- 
warrantedly low prices. The idea is that combina- 
tions of mills, finishers and converters might be 
formed which would join for the purpose of offering 
consumers of the finished product a service of produc- 
tion and merchandising on a basis of quality, which 
is the best way to eliminate the undue emphasis of 
price. 


Preventing the 
Price-Cutting Evil 


NEW USES FOR COTTON may be the result of ingenu- 
ity, based upon the kind of observation which leads to 
invention. A large number of useful products today 
“Streets Covered were not the result of need, 

with Cotton” but the next thing to it: com- 

fort and convenience. The 

summer is a time of heat and slow business. Much 
thought is given by business men to overcoming “the 
summer slump”. Shoppers naturally are prone to 
avoid the streets of the city in the hot weather, but 
some day we may find these thoroughfares looking like 
fields of shade-grown tobacco. For some inventive 
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mind has conceived the notion of awnings stretching 
between rows of buildings on opposite sides of the 
street. In Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, they have such 
an awning of 6,000 square yards. This helps to make 
a double killing of the summer slump: for the mill 


and for the retailer. 


What fe Qouthern Mills 4 Poing 


HE AVONDALE MILLS, Stevenson, Ala., have purchased oil 

spraying equipment from Borne Scrymser Co., New 

York. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., of Philadelphia, recently 
completed installation of one five-roll straight and friction 
calender at the Muscogee Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., manu- 
facturers of towels, ticking and specialties. 

Consolidated Textile Corp., Pelham, Ga., recently in- 
stalled Breton Minerol Process equipment for oil spraying 
cotton. This was purchased from Borne Scrymser Co., of 
New York. 

Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., have finished plans for 
remodeling and improving several buildings of the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. Improvements wiil include 
brick walls and tar and gravel roofing, at a cost of $65,000. 

It has been reported that the Manchester Cotton Mills, 
Manchester, Ga., are planning upon electrifying their plant 
throughout. Work will be started at once. The mill is part 
of the Callaway organization, of LaGrange, Ga. 

A considerable amount of new machinery is being in- 
stalled in the Strickland Cotton Mills, Remerton, Ga. It 
is stated that when the machinery is ready for operation 
the capacity of the plant will be greatly increased. ‘The 
installation, it is stated, will give the mills a very modernly 
equipped plant enabling it to keep pace with the very latest 
in cotton goods products at the lowest possible cost of 
operation. 

Sam Hodges, of Atlanta, Ga., has received the contract 
for alterations and additions to mill building of Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Louisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky., formerly the 
Louisville Cotton Mills Co. and Louisville Textile Co., re- 
cently announced that they would have in operation within 
a very short time about 125 looms. A number of these will 
be new Draper looms. 

Stockholders of the Falls Mfg. Co. and Southern Mfg. 
Co., of Granite Falls, N. C., have voted to combine the two 
plants. Falls Mfg. Co. manufactures fine yarns and South- 
ern Mfg. Co. manufactures coarse yarns. 

Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., have installed 72 new 
looms and other equipment. The plant is now operating on 
full time schedule, manufacturing silk and rayon goods. 

Bellvue Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., are putting in new rings 
and doing quite a bit of overhauling. The Southern Spindle 
& Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C., has completed work on 
steel rolls and putting in fly frames and pickers. 

It is reported that Pinnacle Mills will soon establish a 
mill in Lenoir, N. C. 

Boger & Crawford Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., have 
put in 5,000 mule spinning spindles for very fine yarn and 
now have them in operation. 

The Alamance, Burlington, N. C., which was formed with 
authorized capital of $100,000 to establish spinning, weav- 
ing and processing silk plant, will install $100,000 worth 
of equipment. 

A new system of Bahnson humidifiers is being installed 
in the Lenoir Cotton Mills. Lenoir, N. C., by the Bahnson 
Co.. of Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The Belmont Fabric Comnany, Belmont, N. C., have pur- 
chased oi! spraying equipment from the Borne Scrymser 
Company of New York. 

Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., Gulfport, Miss., have 
announced that the Southeastern Machine Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga., is to install the machinery in its plant. 

Cross Cotton Mills Co., Marion, N. C., have been reported 
making a number of improvements, among which are includ- 
ed repainting and reconditioning of houses and installation 
of the Firth system of vacuum cleaners. 

The Union-Buffalo Mills. Co.. Union, S. C., have pur- 
chased oil spraying equipment from Borne Scrymser Co., 
of New York. This mskes their third installation. 

Springstein Mills, Chester, S. C., recently completed in- 
stallation of 360 automatic looms to replace some gingham 
looms. The mills are mannfacturing 39-inch print cloth. 

Tucapau Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., are installing 50 new 
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Draper looms, which brings their total up to 800 for the 
manufacture of 48-inch and 50-inch cloth. 

Tellico Cotton Mills, Tellico Plains, Tenn., are being 
repaired and the machinery is being overhauled. The mill 
will be reopened soon and the number of spindles will be 
increased from 2,000 to about 4,000. 

The new mill owned by Trenton Mills, Inc., of Trenton, 
Tenn., is expected to be completed and operating by the 
latter part of Fall. 


New England Mitt Situation 


August 18, 1930. 


ie igee OF BEORGANIZATIONS, mergers, liquidations and other 
changes in the business complexion of New England has. 
continued of principal interest during the past month. Some 
efforts to reorganize which were previously much talked of, 
it appears, evoke very little confidence now, even in the 
circles closest to such change, but the necessity of such 
action still exists, and, given this, the means may not be 
long in appearing. 

Underlying this tendency are the continuing unsatisfac- 
tory business conditions in the fine goods industry. There 
has been some improvement in sales since the first few weeks: 
of July, but the gradual gain in business has been unsettled: 
by competition in the all-cotton goods lines and by the down- 
ward revision made late in July in prices on practically 
all descriptions of rayon yarns. This latter change, while: 
it has been made necessary by the very low prices on raw 
silk leaves cotton goods still somewhat out of proper rela- 
tionship to cloths of these other fibers. While much is 
hoped for from the advertising of the desirability of fine 
cotton goods, merchants in many cases have their doubts 
as to any gains in the size of the new season’s market for 


fine cotton fabrics. 


Fine Goods Mills Operations. 

Cautious operations have consequently been followed in 
New England fine goods mills. Curtailments continue ef- 
fective on about the same basis as in recent months, mills. 
averaging 60 to 65 per cent of normal production. Staple- 
cloths continue to be carried for stocks, but have been 
rather firmly held during the period. Broadcloths, lawns, 
voiles and the like appear in this classification. Very little 
else is being carried for stock, the business in fine cotton 
fancies, rayon and cotton crepes and other mixtures being 
practically all on contract with a slight premium here and’ 
there obtainable for quick goods. Business in contract fan- 
cies has gained. 

Reports that the Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates are- 
making an effort to add the Whitman Mill in New Bedford’ 
to their properties have been of principal interest in the 
line of mergers. The Whitman is seeking refinancing, and’ 
efforts to this end have been put forward both in New 
England and New York. An observer in New Bedford’ 
reports that it is generally expected that unless the Harding™ 
interests succeed in this refinancing the mills will be reor- 
ganized or fall into the hands of the Berkshire Associates. 
Reports have been current that both Berkshire and the- 
Bancamerica-Blair Corporation have been buying into this- 
mill. Berkshire officials are noncommittal on the matter, 
put of marquisettes that the merger currently lacks, and 
however, Opinion is that the Whitman equipment would” 
fill a gap in Berkshire’s make-up, having a potential out- 
fitting well into Berkshire’s plan on other goods. 


More Merger News. 


While spokesmen for the Bancamerica-Blair Corporation 
who have long been working in the concern’s interest in- 
forming a New England fine goods mill merger declare that 
they have the necessary spindleage (900,000 minimum) 
pledged and will go ahead at such time as financial markets- 
improve, opinion in New England is that little is now to be- 
hoped for from this merger. The Grosvenor-Dale and War- 
ren Manufacturing Companies are reported definitely with- 
drawn, and now it is stated that the Pilgrim Mill in Fall 
River and the Queen City Manufacturing Companv in Bur- 
lington, Vt., have notified the bankers that their agreement 
to refer the matter to their stockholders is withdrawn, the- 
specified time during which they agreed to do so having 
elapsed. 

Meantime renarts are that an effort is being made 
to consolidate the Lincoln and Davis Mills in Fall River. 
Lincoln has 148,000 spindles and Davis 130.000. They are- 
capitalized at $4.750.000 combined common stock and a 
bond issue of $1,250,000 would put them in an inde- 
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SACO -LOWELL og 


CONTINUOUS 
STRIPPING 


OF COTTON 
A YEAR PER CARD 


ISREGARDING the advantages of sliver 

of better quality, increased production, 
and saving of labor made possible by the 
Saco-Lowell Continuous Card Stripper, the 
saving in cleaned stock alone warrants its 
immediate application. 


In a recent survey it was found that the 
total amount of cylinder strips from each 
standard card was 15 ounces per day of ten 
hours. The mill is running night and day and 
accordingly the total cylinder strips for a day 
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and night run is 30 ounces. They have 84 
cards which means that they are producing 
157 pounds of cylinder strips each working 
day, or a total of 47,100 pounds per year. 
The Saco-Lowell Continuous Stripper saves 
this cotton and delivers it into the sliver. 


This latest Saco-Lowell development is 
commanding attention in the leading mills in 
this country and abroad. Seldom can we of- 
fer attachments that show such immediate and 
substantial savings. May we present full in- 
formation now? You are sure to be interested. 





147 Milk St., BOSTON, MASS. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Avondale Cotton Mills at Alexander 
City, Ala. Overalls have recently become 
very popular with them. 





pendent merchandising position. The two mills are located 
not far apart and are regarded as complementary in their 
production. These two mills were among those who agreed 
to consider the Bancamerica-Blair merger plan. 


Union Mill Liquidates. 


Union Cotton Manufacturing Company of Fall River, 


one of the oldest of that city’s textile establishments, has 
voted to liquidate. At a special meeting 9,139 shares voted 
liquidation with 96 shares opposed out of a total of 12,000 
shares of capital stock outstanding. The board was author- 
ized to dispose of the property. Reasons for liquidation 
were recently set forth, these being taxation of cotton mills 
being out of proportion to actual value, and the fact that 
the South could produce the goods for which the Union 
mill was equipped at prices the Union could not possibly 
meet. This latter condition the mill thought to be perma- 
nent rather than due to any temporary market condition. 
Union since reorganization in 1880 has returned $9,007,000 
to its owners including payment of stock dividends issued 
and subsequently retired.. It has paid $1,550,000 in taxes 
and has had an approximate weekly payroll of $14,000. _ 


Tax Rebates 

The Fall River board of assessors has granted tax re- 
bates to the Pocasset Manufacturing Company and Stevens 
Manufacturing Company, reducing valuations on realty and 
machinery. Stevens has recently increased its production. 

The abatements to the Pocasset for 1929 are: Real es- 
tate $120,000, tax $4,416; personal $64,000, tax $2,355.20. 

The abatements to the Stevens are: On 1928 real estate 
$277,750; tax $11,332.20; personal $111,650, tax $4,555.22; 
on 1929 real estate $284,650; tax $10,453.04; personal $126,- 
@50, tax $4,600.72. 


Dividends Paid and Passed. 

Sagamore Manufacturing Company, Fall River, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of two per cent which was 
paid July 31. Flint Mills declared a one per cent dividend 
payable August 1, the same rate as the previous quarter. 
Firestone Cotton Mills, Fall River, have resumed operations 
after a brief shutdown. Charlton Mills passed its dividend 
to conserve assets, declaring, however, that the worst of 
the current depression was over. An underwear manufac- 
turer will take over part of the No. 2 Border City mill 
October 1.° The Avon Curtain Company will shortly begin 
curtain production in the Wampanoag mill space it has 
leased. Several small garment and curtain concerns recently 
arrived in Fall River and are now giving employment to a 
total of 1,000 persons. 

Quissett Mill in New Bedford has voted a regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 on the common stock. 

A “Golden Rule Mill” is being started in New Bedford. 
Capital subscriptions to August 9 were $17,000, of which 
$10,000 was cash, according to Emules Lettendre and Alfred 
0. Arvisais, promoters. Former employees of the new 
Bedford Silk Mills are fostering the project. which will he 
known as the Maderite Silk Mills, with the Fairhaven Mills 
a possible site for the new silk weaving enterprise. Each 
employee will ultimately have five fully paid $100 shares, 
part at the outset and the balance in weekly payments. 
Machinery has been arranged for, it is stated. 

Leonard S. Chace has been made an additional member 
of the. board of directors of the Berkshire Associates and 





the 134 per cent regular quarterly dividend on preferred 
has been declared. 

In Salem, Mass., Saturday morning work has been re 
sumed at the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company plant. A 
three-week shutdown, vacation and stock taking took place 
at the Nashua Manufacturing Company plant, Nashua, N. H. 
The B.D.E. Rayon Manufacturing Company of Boston is 
negotiating for a plant in Lowell, with equipment. 

Amoskeag Manufacturing Company in Manchester, N. H., 
has been celebrated in the magazine, “Time,” under the 
heading, “Amazing Amoskeag,” in which tribute has been 
rendered to the treasurer, Frederic C. Dumaine, for turn- 
ing the losses of a few years ago into the substantial prof- 
its made by the world’s largest cotton manufacturers last 
year. In Keene, N. H., tax abatement suits of the Faukner 
and Colony Manufacturing Company are going forward. 

Bates Manufacturing Company in Lewiston, Me., due to 
depression, has omitted its semi-annual dividend of $2 re 
cently due, the first time in many years that the concern 
has passed a dividend. From eFbruary, 1922, to February 
1926, the concern paid $12 and through August, 1929, paid 
$8 with a $4 rate last February, now omitted. Bates has 
98,000 spindles and makes quilts, bed spreads, seersuckers 
and dress goods. It was taken over a year ago by New 
England and Public Service Company, the Insull subsidiary. 

Pierce Leaves American Woolen. 

Of interest in all branches of the New England textile 
industry is the report that Andrew G. Pierce of New Bed- 
ford is to resign as president of the American Woolen 
Company, a position which he has held since the death of 
William M. Wood. Richard Lennihan, treasurer of: the 
Hamilton Woolen Company, is reported to have been of- 
fered the position. Other widespread business interests of 
Mr. Pierce are reported his reason for wishing to be re- 
lieved of the presidency of -the world’s largest woolen and 
worsted producers. Meantime the Wood, Washington and 
Ayer mills of the company, all in Lawrence, Mass., will 
omit their regular 10 days vacation period the end of 
August. Other units of the American Woolen Company 
will close Aug. 23 to Sept. 2. 

Equipment of Walworth Brothers, Inc., woolen and 
worsted manufacturers of Lawrence, Mass., have been sold 
at public auction for about $8,400. Included was 28 Draper 
automatic looms sold for $3,920 and 94 Crompton & Knowles 
looms sold for $329. 

Frederick L. Jenckes, president of Manville-Jenckes Com- 
pany owning mills in Rhode Island and: North Carolina, has 
resigned due to ill health. 

American Thread Company has reported for the year 
ended March 31 net profit of $1,309,053 after interest, de- 
preciation, Federal taxes and inventory adjustment, this 
being the equivalent of $.88 per share on 1,200,000 shares 
of common after 5 per cent dividend requirements on pre- 
ferred. 

Part of the equipment of the Glastonbury Knitting Com- 
pany’s plant. Manchester, Conn., has been. removed to the 
company’s other plant at Glastonbury, Conn., but the Man- 
chester plant will: not be entirely abandoned, according to 
Martin K. Pasco, vice president. The company for years 
produced the well known Glastonbury underwear which has 
since been displaced by the modern style, giving the com- 
pany a year round product. 
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These young ladies are spinners in the 
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TheG.T.M. —Goodyear Technical 
Man — has a faculty for getting 
work done. He studies all factors. 
He has a liking for action. Now 
machinery, now tools, now goods, 
come under his scrutiny. What 
special conditions exist? Is power 
lost in transmission? But whether 
movement of goods, liquids, air, 
or engine-power is the problem, 
he gets at the facts. He applies a 
practical remedy. By careful 
specification of Goodyear Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods in Hose, 
Belting, Molded Rubber Goods, 
or Packing, he keeps countless 
jobs moving. He saves expense. 


THE GREATEST NAME 
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He pegs down on results. 

Your job is textiles. The G.T.M. 
is experienced and able in your 
field. He has brought the eco- 
nomical Goodyear Endless Com- 
pass (Cord) and Goodyear Com- 
pass (Cord) Textile Belts to your 
high-speed drives — nearly 





IN RUBBER 






stretchless belts with cores of 
rugged cord. He has specified 
Goodyear Wingfoot Air Hose, and 
Goodyear Welding, Water and 
Steam Hose for the efficiency of 
your plants. He has guarded your 
power with Goodyear Packing. 
The G.T.M. knows mills and the 
problems of textile manufactur- 
ing. He is your man, ready for 
your job. 


For data on smoothness the 
G.T.M. can bring to your opera- 
tion, just write to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, 
California. 
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ARTISTIC LINES APPLIED 
TO INDUSTRIAL MOTORS. 

A new loom motor, developed by 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufa:- 
turing Company, incorporates in its de- 
sign the three essential features for 
loom service. These are mechanical 
strength, high electrical efficiency, high 
power factor and adequate overload ¢a- 
pacity, according to the company. One 
feature claimed by the company is that 
in designing this motor the engineers 
did the unusual by obtaining the as- 
sistance of a commercial artist, and for 
the first time particular care was taken 
to incorporate an artistic and pleasing 


New Loom Motor. 


appearance in the design of a motor of 
this type, whieh causes the motor to 
blend in outline with the loom that it 
drives. 

The company also claims the follow- 
ing features for the motor: the motor 
will carry sustained overloads for long 
periods of time without being damaged ; 
the oiling arrangement is convenient 
and accessible; a snap lid on the oil 
cup prevents seepage; and an oil over- 
flow is provided to conduct excess oil 
outside the motor at a point which 
makes it instantly apparent that too 
much oil is being used. 

It is also pointed out that the motor 
possesses arc welded stator and rotor, 
vibration proof conduit fitting, mois- 
ture proof insulation and mounting, 
easily adaptable for wall, floor or ceil- 
ing operation. 


PYROGENE AND 
THIOPHENOL DYESTUFFS. 
The Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basel recently announced that card No. 
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718 replaces the prior card No. 582 and 
contains besides the already known 
types, the newly acquired products 
which are illustrated by sixty dyeings. 
The dyeing of cotton in all its differ- 
ent stages of manufacture is also de 
scribed, and a section of the Pyrogene 
and Thiophenol dyestuffs is to be found 
—its properties and application group- 
ed as to fastness to light, solubility, 
fastness to acetic acid, hydrochloric 
acid, acid boil, laundering, soap boil, 
mercerizing, alkali, ete., it is pointed 
out by the society. The society is rep- 
resented by Ciba Co., Inc., Cedar and 
Washington Streets, New York City, in 
this country. 


ANTHRENE GREEN 
R C PASTE. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc., re- 
cently placed Anthrene Green R. C. 
Paste, a new dye, upon the market. The 
company states that its excellent fast- 
ness to light and very good fastness 
to weather make it of interest for dye 
ing all materials subjected to weather 
exposure. Its fastnmess generally to 
other color destroying influences may 
be called quite good, the company adds. 

Other advantages pointed out by the 
company are: it dyes rayon as well as 
cotton in all stages of manufacture; 
reduces easily, levels and penetrates 
well and exhausts gradually. Also, it 
does not discharge to a satisfactory 
white, 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 
ACQUIRES NEW LINE OF 
PRODUCTS. 

Effective August 1, 1930, the Rey- 
nolite division of the Reynolds Spring 
Co., Jackson, Michigan, became the 
wholly owned subsidiary of Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., according to recent an- 
nouncement by the latter company. 
Cutler-Hammer pointed out that this 
brought ino their constantly growing 
line, the well known and widely sold 
Reynolite products, bakelite flush 
plates, plural plugs, etc. It is said that 
the Reynolite name marked the first 
flush plates molded of bakelite. 


FINISHING FACTS. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Orange, 
Mass., recently published a very de 
scriptive little pamphlet, entitled, 
“Finishing Facts,” which gives illustra- 
tions and short descriptions of four 
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new machines recently put on the mar- 
ket by the company. The new ma- 
chines are: Combination Washer and 
Dye Kettles; “Clipper” Cloth Wash- 
ers; “Slack Loop” Bleach House wash- 
ers; and New Silk Dye Becks—Type 
SK. The pamphlet along with other 
information will be furnished anyone 
writing the above company at 104 Mill 
St., Orange, —. 


CONTROL FOR REVERSING 
SMALL MOTORS. 

The General Plectric Company an- 
nounces a convenient reversing equip- 
ment for small motors, CR-7009-B-19. 
This switch, they state, is designed to 
handle squirrel-cage motors rated 1% 
horsepower at 110 volts, and 2 horse- 
power at 220, 440, 550 and 600 volts, 
25 to 60 cycle. 

It is pointed out that the switch 
consists of two contactors mechanically 
interlocked and having four sets of 
contacts and terminals, Three of 
these contact sets are for power cir- 
cuts and the remaining one is for the 
holding circuit of the coil. The termi- 
nals are front conneeted and are mark- 
ed to facilitate wiring. A three button 
(“Forward” “Reverse” “Stop”) push- 
button station is recommended for a 
control switch. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON 
AND WIRE WORK. 

Badger Wire & Iron Works, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., recently published Catalog 
No. 8, entitled “Ornamental Iron and 
Wire Work.” The company states that 
while the size of the catalog precludes 
showing everything within the range 
of their facilities, they are hoping that 
it will give a fairly comprehensive idea 
of their a products. 

ACE HARD RUBBER 
PROTECTION. 

“Ace Hard Rubber Protection” is the 
name of the new catalog recently pub- 
lished by American Hard Rubber Com- 
pany, 11 Mercer Street, New York City. 
The catalog gives numerous illustra- 
tions and descriptive data pertaining 
to the numerous products made by the 
company. It is devoted primarily for 
chemical process industries. 


NEW CLUTCH 
TYPE MOTOR. 

The Westinghouse Blectric and Man- 
ufacturing Company announces a new 
high starting torque, 4% horsepower, 
1725 r.p.m., split phase motor, identi- 
fied as the Type CAH Clutch Motor, 
for which the starting current is con- 
stant regardless of the load, making it 
especially suitable for driving small ma- 
chines which are sold for operation on 
110 volt lighting circuits, and which 
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ae Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear of 
the wire. 


Points of 
5 —— Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. Cylinder Pedestals 
are are adjustable. 
upertority—~_ 


angement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 


Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 


Patent method of securing Clothing to the Flats, neatest, 
cleanest and most effective. 


Patent Top Flat Grinding Arrangement for grinding from the 
working seating of the Flats. 


Patent Flat Stripping Motion which insures perfect stripping 


Performance figures, without damage to the Clothing on the Flats. 
pce Back Bends or Circles for supporting Flats and preventing 
gladly sent upon request. sagging and stretching of chains. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON_PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY , 
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must, therefore, meet the current re- 
quirements established by certain 
utility companies. 

The design of the clutch mechanism, 
which gives the motor the very high 
starting torque, makes it possible for 
it to start heavy loads, the company 
states. It is pointed out that under 
normal conditions, the motor carries 
the load up to speed in the same man- 
ner aS an ordinary split phase motor. 
but that in cases where the load is 
stiff, or is difficult to start because of 
thick oil or compression as in the case 
of pumps or compressors, the motor de- 
livers a series of power impulses that 
tend to evercome the static friction and 
inertia of the load, and bring it up to 
‘speed. According to the company, these 
power impulses increase until the load 
is started, or until approximately 680 
yper cent full load torque is developed. 

‘The company states that the motor is 
ideally suited for driving household ma- 
chines such as washing machines, iron- 
ers, etc., and small industrial ma- 
chines such as pumps and compressors. 

A detailed description of the opera- 
tion and construction of the Type CAH 
‘Clutch Motor is contained in Leaflet 
No. 20473, an illustrated publication of 
the Westinghouse Pleectric and Manu- 
facturing Company. 


NEW BULLETIN ON CAPACITIES 
OF FISHER SPECIALTIES. 

For the past several years there has 
been an urgent demand for accurate 
capacity charts and information on the 
flow of fluid through double seated 
valve bodies, according to the Fisher 
Governor Company, who announce that 
their new Fisher Bulletin covers this 
information for all gases and liquids. 

The chart and capacity data in this 
new bulletin are the results of more 
than two years’ work by the research 
department of this company, it is point- 
ed out. The company also says that 
Auring the past there have been many 
charts and formulas evolved to apply 
to double ported valves but it has been 
found during the tests conducted by 
The Fisher Governor Company that 
theory and set formulas will not apply 
to these problems; this being due to 
the different designs and interior con- 
structions of the valve bodies. 

With these charts a prospective cus- 
tomer of Fisher Specialties can deter- 
mine the exact size of control devices 
needed to handle the volume on the in- 
stallation in question, and can, there- 
fore, in many cases, use a smaller 
valve than would regularly be purchas- 
ed, which will mean a direct and im- 
mediate saving to the customer, the 
company adds. They also say that it 
will assist them by eliminating over- 
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sized valve trouble jobs, which, when 
the fact that 90 per cent of all trou- 
ble on this type of valve is due to the 
units being too large for volume neces- 
sary to pass through, will mean quite 
a bit. 

The Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, will be glad to furnish 
anyone interested this new bulletin. 


PONSOL VIOLET 
AR PASTE. 


E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., recently put a 
new vat color, Ponsol Violet AR Paste, 
on the market. The dyeing instruc- 
tions and properties of this dye are 
given in pamphlet BE. 435, which is 
published by the Dyestuffs Department 
of the above mentioned company. 


NEWPORT WOOL 
BLUE GL; BL 
Newport Wool Blue GL; BL is the 
name of the new dyestuff recently of- 
fered to the trade by Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. These 
colors are generally applied in a weakly 
acid bath, but they can also be used 
on a chrome mordant, or according to 
the monochrome or afterchrome method 
with little alteration in shade, the com- 
pany states. They also add that be- 
cause of their good fastness .to light 
and fulling they are excellent shading 
colors for wool or worsted suiting ma- 
terials. It is also pointed out that 
their brilliancy makes them valuable 
for this purpose. 


A 
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LINK-BELT ISSUES NEW DATA 
BOOK ON BELT CONVEYORS. 
Link-Belt Company, 300 W. Perish- 
ing Rd., Chicago, has prepared a 176 
page data book, No. 1615, on belt con- 
veyors. The company states that this 
flexible covered book has been pre- 
pared to facilitate the selection and 
application of the proper type of belt 
eonveyor for handling any material in 
quantities desired, and that the book 
has aptly been called, “‘The New Tes- 
tament of Conveying Methods.” The 
company advises that the book be plac- 
ed in every practical and technical 
man’s library. It is being distributed 
gratis, upon request. 


NEW CATALOGUE ON 
PORTABLE AIR PAINTERS. 

Gast Manufacturing Corporation, 
Bridgman, Michigan, have recently is- 
sued a new catalogue covering their 
line of Gast “Less-Fog” Portable Air 
Painters, which gives complete descrip- 
tions of the equipment in question, 
showing various industrial and other 
applications. Detailed information con- 
cerning the construction and operation 
of the gun, the compressor, and other 
parts of the Gast Air Painter for 
spray painting purposes are given. The 
comprehensive range of models for va- 
rious appplications is illustrated and 
described. Interesting information con- 
cerning the use of such equipment in 
the maintenance painting work of mill 
building interiors, village houses,. etc., 
together with the possibilities in the 
application of this method of painting, 
are given. 
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SERVICE, TRADE MARK 
AND GOOD WILL SOLD. 

Standard Brands, Inc., the organiza- 
tion that-was formed last year by J. 
P. Morgan and Company through. the 
merger of the Fleishman Company, 
Royal Baking Powder Company, E. W. 
Gillet, Ltd., and Chase and Sanborn 
Company, has purchased from Byron 
G. Moon, of New York City and Troy, 
New York, all of the trade mark rights 
and good will of Standard Brand Ser- 
vice, as well as the copyrighted name 
of the monthly publication of that or- 
ganization—The Standard Brand. 

Mr. Moon stated that while the 
rights to the trade mark and good will 
of Standard Brand = Service had 
changed hands, it was distinctly un- 


é 


derstood that no transfer to Standard 
Brands, Inc., had been made of retailer 
or wholesaler lists of names that had 
been compiled, nor any of the confi- 
dential information or data that had 
been supplied by the manufacturers 
and wholesalers who had been asso- 
ciated in the enterprise. 


TYPING FROM AFAR. 

The Credit Clearing House have an- 
nounced that the Telephone-Typewriter, 
the most recent contribution of science 
to the speed of communication, has 
been added to their credit service. They 
state that by this new hook-up their 
offices in Chicago, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston will be directly linked 
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HALTON’S JACQUARDS CAN BE BOUGHT ON 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 





| 
“Only a super-manufacturer can afford to operate obsolete 3 
machinery—and most of us are only average men.” | 


— Editorial from Leading Textile Publication* ~ 


























_—_ « 
But what “super-manufacturer does? : 


Leaders in the textile industry continue to make good profits— 
and about 50% of the reason is attributed to the fact that 
they demand a profit from every machine in operation. In view 
of their aggressive prosperity, perhaps they may be classed 
as “super-manufacturers’—and even they can't afford obso- 
lete machinery. . 


Any mill can throw off the handicap of obsolete machinery and 
start from scratch with the profit-makers in the industry who 
point to Halton’s Jacquards as an item of great importance 
in their modern production methods. 
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11 FR bik 
Change to Halton's Jacquards! Let the profits which accrue ’ 


{ from less costly performance, greater versatility in design, and Levers and rocker shafts are built in sections for adjust- 
quicker adjustments to the pattern of the moment, pay for new ments and economical replacement in case of accident. Our 
machinery thru the Halton Finance Plan. If Halton’s Jacquards SERER GES WET ther yee SiNEr Seat EEN SPHERE 
don't contribute to profit—why does H. R. Mallison use them, 

or such mills as Halifax Cotton Mills, or Bigelow-Sanford 

Carpet Co., or Southern Pile Fabric Co.? 


*Name on request. 


HALTON'S JACQUARDS 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS - + -“C” and Clearfield, Philadelphia 


SELLING AGENTS 
H. A. FORBES THOMAS S. CAPPER, INC. FRED H. WHITE 
PATERSON, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHARAOTTE, N. C. 
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to their central office in New York. 
They point out that this new service 
will enable their members working in 
their Chicago office to have their in- 
quiries answered the same day they 
are received. “These inquiries will 
have been transmitted to our central in 
New York, where they are referred to 
our various credit men, recorded on our 
master cards, reviewed, and a credit 
checking recommendation made and re- 
turned to the forwarding office—all in 
a few hours,” according to the company. 


TELEPHONE RATES CUT 
TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

A general reduction of $6 has been 
made by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company on all telephone 
calls between North and South Amertri- 
ca, according to recent announcement 
by that company. They state that with 
this new schedule of rates the cost of a 
conversation between New York and 
Buenos Aires is now $30 for the first 
three minutes and $10 for each addi- 
tional minute, instead of the former 
rates of $36 and $12 respectively. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. 

Two organizations engaged in the 
textile industry have recently en- 
dorsed the group life insurance idea 
for the protection of their employees. 

They are the Slatedale Knitting Mill, 
of Slatedale, Pa., which company in- 
sured their workers for $74,500, and 
the Tower Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Bur- 
lington, N. C., ins-ring the lives of 
their employees for $62,500. 

In each instance the employees are 
insured in amounts ranging from $1,- 
000 to $2500, according to the rank or 
position held and both policies are of 
the contributory type; the employees 
themselves paying a part of the prem- 
iums and the employing company as- 
suming the remainder of the expense. 


READY MADE DRESSINGS. 

Extension of its line of ready made 
dressings for hospitals was recently 
announced by Lewis Manufacturing 
Company, Division of the Kendall Com- 
pany. The announcement declares that 
the extension was prompted by the 
wide acceptance by hospitals of the 
ready made dressings idea, originated 
by the Lewis Company several years 
ago. Former practice was for hospi- 
tals to prepare their own dressings 
from bolts of surgical gauze supplied by 
various textile mills. 

It is pointed out that the Lewis Com- 
pany’s researches indicated that hospi- 
tals could simplify their dressings tech- 
nique and save time and money by pur- 
chasing many dressings already cut, 
folded and ready for sterilization and 
use. A specialized advertising and sell- 
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ing effort is under way in behalf of 
the new line. 


LINK-BELT MOVES 
INTO NEW PLANT. 

Link-Belt Company, Pacific Division, 
recently moved into their new manufac- 
turing plant and office, which is lo- 
cated at Paul Avenue near Bayshore 
Highway, San Francisco, California, 
from their old plant in a different sec- 
tion of the city. 

The company states that this plant 
is a modern plant, employing the latest 
designs in tools, most up-to-date pro- 
duction methods, and maintaining an 
engineering organization capable of ap- 
plying labor-saving machinery for every 
industry. 


MUNDET & SON, INC., 
OPEN NEW BRANCH OFFICE. 

L. Mundet & Son, Inc., announce that 
they have just opened a direct branch 
office at 66 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Willard A. Selle, formerly manager of 
the Memphis, Tenn., branch, will be in 
charge of the new Buffalo office. 

The company says that in the ware- 
house at the above Buffalo address, it 
is intended to carry a full line of stock 
such as Mundet “Jointite” cork board 
for all cold insulation service, as well 
as for roofing, flooring, ete. 


MOTOR GIVES 
UNUSUAL SERVICE. 

Still efficient after 21 years of un- 
usually severe service in a textile mill, 
is the record claimed by the Westing- 
house Company for one of their motors 
which was recently overhauled in the 
Pittsburgh Service Shop of the West- 
inghouse Blectric and Manufacturing 
Company. 

The motor was used on a waste chop- 
per in a textile mill, and was extreme- 





21 years old! 
ly dirty with lint and dust, the com- 
pany says. , 
It is pointed out that in its long ser- 
vice the motor bearings were rebabbit- 


ted three times due to lint filling the 
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oil reservoir and preventing the oil 
rings from turning, and that in the past 
ten years the motor has been on fire 
three times due to the lint taking fire 
from friction and each time a hose was 
turned on the windings and the motor 
was allowed to stand for twenty-four 
hours before being put back into ser- 
vice. It is stated that the motor has 
been operating eight hours a day at 
practically rated capacity. 

The motor is a Westinghouse 10 hp. 
CCL motor, 200 volts, 60 cycle, 2 phase, 
840 r.p.m. 


MOVE TO LARGER 
QUARTERS. 

International Filter Co., and associat- 
ed companies, International Water 
Softener Co. and General Zeolite Co., 
announce that expansion of their 
manufacturing facilities required the 
removal of their general offiees and 
engineering departments from plant No. 
1 at 333 W. 25th Place, Chicago, to lar- 
ger quarters covering the 13th and part 
of the 14th floor of the Buckingham 
Building, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chica- 
go, Ill. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTIES BEING 
INVESTIGATED ABROAD. 
Textile Specialties in Great Britain, 
France and Germany are being investi- 
fated by Walter Myers of the American 
Aniline & Extract Company, according 
to recent announcement by that com- 
pany. It is stated that Mr. Myers’ 
mission is to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of American rights to new pro- 
ducts and processes that can be used 
to advantage by the textile industry in 
this country. If his quest is success- 
ful, the company states, the American 
Aniline & Extract Company will offer 
the new lines early in the Fall. 


PILOT MILLS CHANGE 
METHOD OF SELLING 
HALF-HOSE. 

Pilot Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N. C., have announced the appointment 
of E. M. Townsend & Company, 345 
Broadway, New York, as their exclu- 
sive representative of their entire line 
of men’s fancy half-hose, effective July 
ist. The Pilot line was formerly sold 
through the offices of several mill 
agents, and the appointment of E. M. 
Townsend and Company as exclusive 
representatives for the line is a radical 
change of policy. This, the company 
states, was arrived at after an inten- 
sive study of markets, marketing condi- 
tions, etc. The new Pilot line for fall, 
it is stated, will be more attractive than 
ever, consisting of new constructions, 
new designs, new combinations of 
yarn, patterns and ideas. 
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TAYLORS,S.C. 


May 16,1950 


Mr. Je Be Walker, Lubricating Engineer 
Greenwood, South Carolina 


Dear Sir: 


It might interest you to know of the wonderful success we 
have had with your 906 grease for the lubrication of our Calendar 
Rolls in the finishing plant. If you recall in March of last year 
you made the original application of this grease in our plant and on 
one journal in particular. A block of grease weighing approximately 
twelve pounds was applied to the journal, and this block of grease 


is still there. 


No other lubrication of any nature has been used nor has 
any grease been added to the journal and there is sufficient grease 
in my estimation to furnish lubrication for the remainder of the 
year. This in my opinion is out of the ordinary as this grease 
has already been in use about fourteen months and I am sure that 
this block will last at least six months longer. 









Yours very truly, 


' Excessive bearing pressures 
Temperatures of 300° Fahrenheit | 
-and Texaco Grease No. 906 P 


solves the lubrication problem 
in a remarkable manner. 


Re . . 
leas sat * sagem ae Says. His experience with Texaco 
Saher trea ts een, many others. The Piedmont 
Peete eg Carolina, and a large percentage of all 
toh = ty ee ; mills, are 100 per cent Texaco lubricated 
betel as Company about lubricants and lubricati 

juries are always welcome. You, too, will find T bri. : ' 
cation Service the kind you'll appreciate er 


TEXACO 


THE TEXAS 


COMPANY ; 
35 Bast 42nd Street, New York City a ” ‘ C A N 4 


















NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 





W. A. Marshall, for more than thir- 
ty-five years superintendent of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., at Lindale, Ga., 
formerly Massachusetts Cotton Mills, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on 
Monday, August 25th, while entering 
the Lindale ball park. Mr. Marshall 
was 58 years of age. After his long 
tenure as superintendent, he was 
made assistant agent of the property 
a little more than a year ago. 

Carl R. Harris became manufac- 
turing engineer of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Company, with headquarters in 
Durham, N. C., and plants in several 
North Carolina towns, effective Sep- 
tember 1st. Mr. 
Harris for the 
past several 
months had been 
general superin- 
tendent of the 
Aragon - Baldwin 
Cotton Mills 
plants at Ches- 
ter, Whitmire 
and Rock Hill, S. 
C. Before this 
connection he 





Mr. Harris. 
had been superintendent of the Coo- 
leemee (N. C.) plant of the Erwin 


Cotton Mills. Prior to going -to 
Cooleemee, Mr. Harris was superin- 
tendent at the Inman (S. C.) Mills. 
He is a graduate of the N. C. State 
extile School, and received his earli- 
er mill training at the Lancaster 
Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C. 

J. T. Crawford, who has been su- 
perintendent of the Whitmire plant 
of Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, has 
been promoted to general superinten- 
dent of the company’s three plants, 
succeeding Mr. Harris. R. L. Wood 
has been transferred from the Ara- 
gon plant of the company at Rock 
Hill, to succeed Mr. Crawford as su- 
perintendent at Whitmire, and John 
B. Garrett, formerly overseer of wea- 
ving at the Monaghan Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C., has become superinten- 
tendent of the Aragon plant succeed- 
ing Mr. Wood. 

Walter B. Dillard, Jr., has accept- 
ed the position of superintendent at 
the Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C. 
For about eight months Mr. Dillard 
has been superintendent of the Peer- 
less Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 


Previously he had been for several 
years assistant superintendent at 
the Columbus Mfg. Company, Colum- 
bus, Ga. He has been a member of 
the executive committee of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Geor- 
gia. 

N. L. Whitten, superintendent of 
the Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thom- 
aston, Ga., has been made superin- 
tendent of the Peerless Cotton Mills, 
succeeding Mr. Dillard. W. D. Mass- 
ey has been promoted from overseer 
of carding to succeed Mr. Whitten 
at the Thomaston Cotton Mills as su 
perintendent. 

W. H. Gibson, Jr., has become as- 
sistant general manager of the Jen- 
nings and Mansfield Cotton Mills, at 
Lumberton, N. C. Until recently, Mr. 
Gibson was manager of the Aileen 
Mills, at Biscoe, N. C., having been 
also superintendent of the Cascade 
Mills, at Mooresville, N. C., and the 
Union-Buffalo Mills Co., Union, S. C. 
He is a past president of the South- 
ern Textile Association. 

W. W. Patrick, a director of The 
Foxboro Company, died suddenly 
July 11th with pneumonia. He was 
one of the most widely known fig- 
ures in the instrument business. He 
had been associated with the found- 
ers of the Foxboro Company since 
1899. In 1908 he became New York 
district sales manager and held that 
position for twenty-two years. 

John A. Spooner was recently ap- 
pointed merchandising director in 
charge of sales promotion, advertis- 
ing and publici- 
ty. He succeeded 
Chester C. Bas- 
sett, Jr... who 
was forced to re- 
sign as the result 
of failing health. 
Mr. Spooner will 
step into his new 
position with the 
Viscose Com- 
pany backed by 
a wealth of ex- Mr. Spooner. 
perience, giving him a _ thorough 
knowledge of textiles and merchan- 
dising problems. : 

Edward W. Smith, formerly gener- 
al manager of the Ashland Cotton 
and Rayon Mills, of Jewett City, 





Conn., has accepted a position as as- 
sistant agent with the Wauregan 
Mills, Wauregan, Conn. Mr. Smith 
has been very active for many years 
in the mill business, both on cotton 
and rayon. He has been superinten- 
dent for ten years with the Berk- 
shire Cotton Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass. 

William Piez was recently ap- 
pointed European correspondent of 
the Link-Belt Company. The move 
was made to give closer contact to 
the Link-Belt agents and customers 
located in Europe, the British Isles 
and North Africa. 

Alvin B. Storey, a graduate of 
Lowell Textile Institute, has been 
promoted from textile engineer to 
first assistant superintendent of Tex- 
tile Division of Celanese Corp. of 
America, Amcelle, Md. 

J. L. Channel has been made su- 
perintendent of the Enterprise (Ala.) 
Cotton Mills. 

W. P. Tinker recently resigned his 
position as superintendent of Mill 
No. 1 of Davenport Hosiery Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., as the result of 
ill health. 

Frank J. Oakes, 54 year old gener- 
al superintendent of the Dodge 
Works of Link-Belt Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana, died suddenly at 
his home, on July 19th, of apoplexy. 
He was a recognized authority on 
mechanical engineering and during 
the world war was selected by the 
government as a designer and advis- 
er on the manufacture of munitions. 

W. W. Barron was recently pro- 
moted to manager of The Foxboro 
Company’s Atlanta office. Since 
1926 he has been with the Foxboro 
Company’s Cincinnati office. His 
friends will now find him at 1217 
Atlanta Trust Bldg. He will be as- 
sisted by M. C. Welker and B. B. 
Peacock. 

Allen Jones, formerly buyer for 
the Martel Mills, Inc., is now superin- 
tendent of the Clyde Mills, Inc., New- 
ton, N. C. 

W. J. Styles has been appointed 
second hand in weaving at the Ma- 
rion (N. C.) Mfg. Co. 

C. P. Williams, head of the twist- 
ing department of the American En- 
ka Corp., Enka, N. C., recently re- 
signed his position. 
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Part of the group of three Automatic 
Spoolers. The Warpers are just beyond. 


DOMINION 


TESTILE CO... Lrp. 


Mt. Royal Branch 
Montreal ....P.Q.... . Canada 





HIS mill, one of the best 

known in Canada, installed 
Barber-Colman Spooling and 
Warping equipment in 1929, 
and are well satisfied with the 
performance and production of 
the machines. Yarn handled is 
principally 21s and 28s. 


The three High Speed Warpers are 
self-contained units, being fitted 
with individual electric motor drives. 





The Dominion Textile Co., 
Limited, is a combination of a 
number of prominent Can- 
adian mills. Barber-Colman 
Spoolers and Warpers have 
been adopted and are in use 
in the Company's mills at 
Drummondville, Magog, and 
Sherbrooke, in addition to the 
Mt. Royal Branch shown 


here. 





BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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HE ARTICLE below was written not only for 
overseers and superintendents to read—because 
they are in a sense operatives—but, in case it appeals 
to you as appropriate, you are advised to post it in 


the mill for the operatives to read. To this end, we 
shall gladly furnish to you upon request and with- 
out charge, copies of a display placard upon which 
this article has been reproduced in a size of type and 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


on a card suitable for posting. Merely ask us for 
copies of the Old-Timer article in September COTTON, 
and let us know how many copies you desire. 

This suggestion is prompted by the fact that while 
passing through a weave room recently, one of Old- 
Timer’s articles was noted as having been cut out, 
framed with a glass over it, and posted in a weave 


room for the operatives to read—Editor COTTON. 





Can Your Emplover Trust You? 


HE FOLLOWING INCIDENT carries a moral for su- 
perintendents, overseers, section men and op- 
eratives. I have told it many times. 

I once visited a friend who is a large farmer, a 
successful farmer. His father was a successful farm- 
er before him, and while we were looking around at 
his fine stock and cattle, just about sundown, a very 
old, gray headed darkey came to the barn, took out 
his keys, unlocked the crib, and began to get corn out 
to feed the stock. 

The land owner saw I was watching the old darkey, 
and he began to tell me about him: “That old darkey 
carried the keys to my father’s crib and meat house 
and now he is too old and feeble to work, but we still 
depend on him to look after the stock and carry the 
keys. 

“On Sunday we always have let him have a horse 
or mule to ride to church, while the other darkies had 
to walk. He sleeps there in that little house in the 
back-yard and gets his meals in the kitchen.” 

In other words, fellows, that old darkey had a good 
home, even after he was too old to work. Why? Any- 
body can answer, of course. They had learned to 
trust him. 

Now, if he had been a chronic grumbler, if he had 
always opposed his employer in everything he under- 
took to do—well, it is useless to say more, except to 
the persons who is running a set of looms, a set of 
frames, a section, a room, or a mill, or doing any other 
kind of work for which you are receiving either salary 
or wages. 

Remember, there is a shortage of men to make 
foremen of, a shortage of section men to make over- 
seers of, a shortage of overseers to make superintend- 





ents of, a shortage of superintendents to take more 
responsible and more remunerative jobs. 

Can your employer trust you? 

I don’t mean can he trust you to be honest only— 
that is just one of the things that the word signifies. 

Can he trust you to put forth your very best ef- 
forts at all times, whether he is looking at you or 
whether he is one hundred miles away? 

Can he trust you to be absolutely loyal to his in- 
terests in everything you do, whether you think he 
will find it out or not? Can he trust you to use sup- 
plies or buy supplies just the same as if you were pay- 
ing your own money for them? 

Can he trust you absolutely to run your looms, 
your frames, your room or whatever your job is, like 
you would run it if your own money was invested in 
it? 

Let’s get back to the illustration I was making 
about the farm. 

The actual earning power of the average individ- 
ual is about the same. That is, a man of average phy- 
sique can cut about as much wood as other men, or 
shovel about as much dirt, or plow about as much cot- 
ton, or do about as much physical work of any kind. 

What is it, then, that makes such a difference in 
the pay envelope? 

If you owned a large farm and were having all 
your farming done by day labor, which required the 
employment of say twenty men, and you should get 
badly crippled, which one of your twenty men would 
you select as your foreman? 

The answer is, of course, obvious. You would pick 
out the one first of all that you could trust. 

Then you would raise his pay. 
































This newly designed Amco Humidity 
Control automatically regulates and 
controls humidity without using wet 
or dry bulb actuated devices. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
312 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


CANADIAN AGENTS 
Ross Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


SALES OFFICES 
Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, S.C. 
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Pictures above show AMCO Humidifiers and one of the 
Automatic Controls installed in the M. & F. Plant of the 


wellknown Paragon Worsted Company, Providene, R.I. 
add itional economy is the main objective of a mill 

agent today. Every mill which 
has installed AMCO Controls as part of their humidification equipment 
will tell you of the substantial monthly savings on each of several 
operations. 

Even a saving of a few hundred dollars per month mounts up as 
actual cash in the bank. 

AMCO savings have completely exploded the idea that human 
attention can cope with changing humidity. AMCO Controls are not 
affected by temperature,—only by moisture. 

Our humidification engineers are at your service without charge or 
obligation to make a written survey of your humidification needs. Get 
an expert air doctor’s advice on humidification requirements in all 
departments. An air doctor’s diagnosis costs you nothing and may 
result in changing red figures into black figures, with a sweet running 
plant and better working conditions for labor as a bonus. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 
Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


SEPTEMBER, 1930. 
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Why? Because he would produce more than the 
other nineteen men? No. In fact, this foreman would 
be compelled to stop producing for you with his own 
hands, because it would now consume all of his time 
to see that the other nineteen men chop out the cotton 
the way you want it done, attend to your stock and cat- 
tle, keep the tools in fix, and do the things that you 
would do if you were not crippled. In fact, you are 
paying this man more money than the other men be- 
cause you can trust him to look after your work just 
as if the property belonged to him. 

This reasoning is so simple that it is almost im- 
possible to account for the way some people do their 
work. The desire to advance is born in every man, 
still some will do their work exactly contrary to what 
they know is the proper way to succeed. 

Just try this experiment some time: Pick out sev- 
eral men that you consider would be the last men you 
would think of promoting. Pick out men who, you 
know, are criticizing everything the management does, 
men that you know try their best to discourage their 
fellow workers every time they have a chance, men 
that you know will give the boss a knock at every op- 
portunity. Then put this question to them: 

What, in your opinion, does it take to enable a man 
to advance to position of farm foreman, foundry fore- 
man, cotton mill foreman, or any other kind of fore- 
man? 

You will probably get the surprise of your life to 
hear the sensible answers they will give you. In fact, 
they will very likely tell you just about what you would 
say in answer to the question yourself. 

In fact, there are very few people who do not know 
what it takes for a man to receive promotion. 

Now, if some smart man will just step forward 
and explain to OLD-TIMER and his readers just why 
such a condition as this exists, he will be doing a great 
service for a large number of people. 

“Cut off your nose to spite your face,” is an axiom 
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which seems to fit pretty well to the class of men we 
refer to. 

No one can refute the statement that there is a 
shortage of men to make foremen, to make overseers, 
to make superintendents; all big men will tell you that 
is their most serious problem. 

Then it is generally conceded that all men want to 
advance. 

And OLD-TIMER has never found a man yet who 
did not have some idea as to what it takes for a man 
to advance. 

Read the three paragraphs above again. 

Help! I am in deep water. I’m talking backwards. 
What is human nature anyway? The three para- 
graphs referred to above are inconsistent, they contra- 
dict each other. However, you can easily prove each 
one of the statements to yourself with very little trou- 
ble. 

Why in the world a man will do his work so that 
it really makes his earnings less, why he will knock 
every foreman he has ever worked for, why he will 
knock and plot against the firm that is paying him hon- 
est money for every minute he works and for the min- 
utes he deliberately loafs, a firm which is spending a 
part of its earnings, which would otherwise go to the 
stockholders, to improve this man’s working condi- 
tions, to give his children better schooling, doing what 
they can to induce him to save some part of his earn- 
ings so that he can be one of the stockholders, using 
all kinds of plans, prizes, bonuses, etc., to get him to 
earn more for himself, a firm that would be glad and 
is anxious to promote him if he would only turn about 
and do his work the way he would want you to do it 
for him. 

Oh, heck, the more we try to explain it the further 
away from an explanation we seem to get. 

Say, how about answering my question and OLD- 
TIMER will shut up: 

Can your employer trust you? 








Old-Timer Short Shots. 


Four big words: “You can be successful”— 
Three, a darn sight bigger: “If you will.” 


An old gentleman walked out to the park to watch 
the young people skate. He noticed a little boy buck- 
ling on a new pair of skates and saw how proud he 
was of them—but just as soon as the boy jumped out 
on the floor his feet flew up and the back of his head 
was the first thing that hit the floor. 

The old gentleman smiled as the boy looked all 
around to see who was looking at him. He rubbed 
and got up to try it again. 

Down he went again and again—until finally he got 
a pretty good start and it seemed like the skates had 
perpetual motion in them—he shot down the hall at 
breakneck speed, up went his feet and down his head, 
but up he got to try aagin. The old gentleman went 
over and picked him up and by this time he was get- 
ting sorry for the boy because his last fall against the 
wall just about knocked the breath out of him. “Son,” 











said the old man, “come over and sit on the bench with 
me and watch the others skate.” The boy looked from 
the old man down to the pair of new skates, “Mister,” 
he said, “I didn’t get these new skates to quit with,” 
and out he went again to get more hard knocks. 

Gosh! If some overseers were only made out of 
that kind of stuff! 


Keep constantly saying to yourself: I am going to 
run my job better. _I am going to prove myself more 
valuable to my employer. Then doit. And that better 
job will soon show up. 


We build our future an inch at a time. Do you real- 
ize that fact? 

If you are not on the job early yourself, don’t ex- 
pect your second hands and section men to be there 
early. 


Have you ever 


We all go up and down together. 
Better cooperate. 


thought about it? 
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Leadership is the guiding power of business 
at work. It represents the confidence and 
faith of the many in the few. It is respon- 
sible for the profits of business— for the 
livelihood of workers. It is the trusteeship 
of success. 


Especially do conditions today demand 
real leadership—knowledge, vision, fight- 
ing determination and courage. Dependable 
information must be more constructively 
used. Inefficiencies must be eliminated, 
more competent organization built-up, 


Ewen 
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Philadelphia 


DETAILS 
THAT COUNT 


Because Philadelphia Felts are 
made from the finest of raw ma- 
terials ... because they are manu- 
factured under the best of condi- 
tions, as to experience, men and 
machinery . because they are 
rigidly inspected—you are assured 
of getting the utmost in felt cloths 
when you specify Philadelphia. 


Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths. 
Stamping Blankets our specialty. 


Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
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ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 


LOUISVILLE 
MEMPHIS 


MIAMI 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 





better methods adopted —to prevent loss 
and insure profits and good-will. 


Leadership is blind without knowledge. 
Knowledge of one’s business comes from 
the analysis of facts incident to sound plan- 
ning, and from the frequent comparison of 
operating results with a well-made budget. 
Such analyses and comparisons point out 
weakness and waste, suggest better meth- 
ods, indicate new sources of profit. They 
are chart and compass to renewed progress 
and greater success. 
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PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by 


Cotton's Readers 


On all varieties of Mill Subjects Ir 


Controlling Bad Work from the Card Room. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I noted the question submitted by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4759” in regard to describing methods of how to 
correct and prevent bad roving, such as slugs, black 
oil, singles, doubles, etc., coming from the card room 
to the spinning room. 

About three years ago we were very much worried 
with this item of bad work from the card room, until 
it was becoming quite a nuisance. The question was 
being debated in the minds of the overseers, and 
finally it was brought forth for discussion in the 
overseers’ second hands’ and section men’s meeting, 
and through discussion and consideration, the fol- 
lowing methods were adopted step by step for im- 
proving the roving. 

At first, an inspector was placed in each of the 
spinning rooms for the mere purpose of inspecting 
the creels as often as she could make the rounds, 
taking out the bad work as she detected it, and each 
of the spinners was instructed to remove all bad 
work that they saw while going over their sides. At 
intervals, some two or three hours apart, this inspec- 
tor would take up this work that had been laid on 
the roving board; each item was classified and 
counted, a daily report being sent to the overseer and 
second hand of the department affected, both spin- 
ning and carding. This report was examined and re- 
checked by the bad work returned, and at the end of 
each week a summary was issued, turned over to the 
responsible heads, and comparisons made with for- 
mer reports. 


In the routine of this, each frame hand was given 
a certain color of chalk with which to mark his or 
her roving, a roving marker put on, marking every 
bobbin produced, and order issued that after a cer- 
tain date all bad work such as singles and doubles in 
excess of two bobbins per operative per day would 
be charged to the operative at the rate of five cents 
per bobbin, this being conducive to be more careful 
in regard to the work produced. 

Slugs are usually caused by clearer waste or fly 
running or falling into the running work. To correct 
this we should start at the card. On brushing down 
days, that is on the days when we stop to brush the 
ceiling, the ends.should be cut out on the cards, and 
the machines well brushed off before starting again 
—that is, the doffer, bonnet, coiler head, etc., and 
then when the end is started through again, the por- 
tion between the calender rolls and the coiler head 
should be taken out of the sliver and the ends 
spliced. This will serve as a preventive of slugs on 
the cards. 


We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


On the drawing frame, we nailed strips to the 
floor just back of the sampsons to keep the drawing 
hands from pushing the cans of drawing up under 
the frame, and such waste as is usually found on 
the back of the drawing frames was not allowed to 
fall into the cans, and thus go into the finished work. 
The clearers were taken into consideration and it 
was finally decided to have them picked after each 
three doffs of the drawing frame, stopping the 
frame, picking the clearers, and running some three 
to five yards, depositing this in the waste can, put- 
ting empty cans under the drawing frame and then 
starting them up. The fluted rolls are picked thor- 
oughly each day. 

On the fly frames, the steel roll clearers on the 
slubbers and intermediates are picked every two 
doffs, and steel roll clearers were put on all speeders 
that were running 3.00-hank or heavier roving, and 
picked four times a day; and while doing this, the 
top clearers were also picked with the frame stopped. 
The flyers were picked each doff, the roller beams 
wiped, and the brushing of the carriages with a rail 
or whisk broom was discontinued, using a loom 
brush instead, since this does not cause a lot of loose 
cotton to fly in every direction and into the work 
while performing this operation. 

The black oil situation has been greatly remedied 
by having the section men do their own oiling, mean- 
while the frame hands oil the bobbin gears and 
spindles twice weekly, and wipe the tops of the 
spindles with oil once weekly, thus eliminating stuck 
flyers. The section men oil the roll stands once each 
week. 


After using these methods for a few months, the 
bad work was greatly reduced to the extent that it was 
not necessary to continue the inspector. Although 
these rules are regular, however simple, the section 
men are held responsible for their execution and are 
not allowed to deviate from them. 

I might further state that we are running on 
white work for the rubber trade and other miscel- 
laneous items, 7s to 30s, using a good grade of Delta 
and Texas cotton, carded, and carded and combed. 

J. R. (GaA.) 
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Theoretical Twist versus Actual Twist 


By A. F. Bissonnette 
F. P. Sheldon Sons Co. 


HIS article appeared originally in the April, 1929, 
issue of “The Traveler,”” house organ of the Vic- 
tor Ring Traveler Company, Providence, R. 1. from 
which it is reprinted by permission. 
It is published here in connection with the current 
discussion in this department regarding the relation 
of the traveler and spindle in inserting twist in yarn. 


Mr. Bissonnette makes some unusual tests and reports 
his findings, stressing the variation in twist in yarn 
at the different positions of the ring rail, and the ef- 
fect of the speed of the ring rail upon the speed of 
the traveler, and therefore upon the twist inserted in 


We believe this article will be interesting 


the yarn. 
to you.—The Editor. 


Wm CALCULATING TWIST the spindle is always 
thought of as the object which puts the twist in 
the yarn, but, when calculating the actual twist it is 
the speed of the traveler which is considered and not 
the speed of the spindle. Therefore, it is the traveler 
which does the twisting. It of course is like our army 
and navy during the World War; the soldiers did the 
fighting but it was the “gobs” who took them across, 
and neither could have done anything without the aid 
of the other. 

The theoretical twist as is ordinarily calculated 
from the spindle and front roll speeds in formula form 


equals 
Spindle speed 


F. roll speed & Circumf. F. roll 
This of course is not exactly true, because the traveler 
which puts the twist in never turns as fast as the spin- 
dle. 

Let us now consider the action of the traveler in 
regard to twisting and winding of the yarn. A fact 
known by every spinner is that the bobbin diameter 
is a factor which affects the traveler speed and there- 
fore the twist. This traveler speed, which should be 
substituted for the spindle speed in the above formula 


equals 


= Turns per inch. 


F. roll diam. 
Spindle speed — { F. roll speed x ————_ ] = _ Traveler speed. 
Bobbin diam. at any point 


From this it can be seen that the traveler speed is 
varying all the time since the bobbin diameter is con- 
tinuously changing for filling wind. 

There is still another factor which affects the speed 
of the traveler, and that is the speed of the ring rail. 
For the sake of illustration let us consider a frame on 
which the ring rail travels as fast as the delivery of 
the front roll. On the downward stroke of the rail no 
yarn would be wound on the bobbin, because the rail 
would take up the yarn as fast as the front roll de- 
livered it and in this case the twist would be equal to 
the spindle revolutions divided by the length of yarn 
delivered by the front roll. On the upward stroke of 
the rail twice as much yarn would pass through the 
traveler as the front roll would deliver, because the 





rail traveling in opposite direction to the delivery of 
yarn from the front roll would cause twice as much 
yarn to be delivered to the bobbin for the same num- 
ber of revolutions of the spindle and consequently the 
twist per inch would be only half as much as for the 
downward stroke of the rail. 

These relative speeds of ring rail to front roll are 
never attained in practice, but nevertheless for practi- 
cal ratios the effect is in a proportionate degree. 

When calculating the twist for fine, or even medi- 
um, counts the front roll and spindle speeds are all 
that are necessary for all practical purposes as the 
error is negligible, but for coarse counts with soft 
twist and large rings the error amounts to an item 
worthy of consideration. Example: 

Filling yarn, -3.90s 

Twist multiplier, 3.00 

Spindle speed, 3600 r.p.m. 

Front roll, 1 in. diam. at 196 r.p.m. 

Full bobbin diam., 114 in. 

Bare bobbin barrel, 1% in. 

Length of traverse, 134 in. 

To facilitate the unwinding of the yarn and pre- 
vent sloughing off at the loom approximately four 
times as much yarn should be wound on the upstroke 
of the ring rail as on the downstroke. For our ex- 
ample we shall assume 72 in. and 18 in. respectively. 

With the above information the speed of the rail 
on the upstroke then equals: 

134” K 196 XK 1 3.14 


Upstroke — == 15” per min. 
72” of yarn 
1344” X 196 X 1X 3.14 
Downstroke = —————_—__—_—_————_ = 60” per min. 
18” of yarn 


The traveler speed at four different points of the 
traverse, neglecting the contraction, may now be cal- 
culated by the following formulas: 

(Use + for upstroke  ) 
(Use — for downstroke) 


F. roll speed X 8.14 — rail speed 


Spindle speed — ———————________— =_ r.p.m. of traveler, 
Bobbin diam. at any point « 3.14 


Just before the ring rail reaches the bottom of tra- 


verse, the traveler speed equals: 
196 X 3.14 — 60” 


1144” X 3.14 
Rail just leaving bottom of traverse: 
196 X 3.14 + 15” 


3600 — = 3482 r.p.m. 


3600 — = 3466 r.p.m. 
1144” X 3.14 
Rail just leaving top of traverse: 
196 K 3.14 — 60” 
3600 — ———_——_—————_- — 3246 r.p.m. 
%” XK 3.14 
Rail just before reaching top of traverse: 
196 X 3.14 + 15” 
38600 — ————————_ — 3198 r.p.m. 
1” X 3.14 
Twist per inch from spindle speed: 
3600 
—————- = 5.85 
196 X 3.14 
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Twist per inch from lowest traveler speed: 
3198 


196 X 3.14 
5.85 — 5.18 — .67 difference. 
The theoretical twist therefore is: 
.67 X 100 


5.18 

On some spinning frames the rail goes up fast and 

comes down slow, which is the reverse of the example 

just illustrated. In that case the highest traveler 
speed would be: 

196 X 3.14 — 15” 


= 5.18 


= 12.9 per cent more than actual. 


3600 — — 3473 r.p.m. 
1144” X 3.14 
and the lowest would be: 
196 X 3.14 + 60” 
3600 — ——_——__ —_ 3170 r.p.m. 
1A” X 3.14 
Lowest twist per inch then becomes: 
3170 
= 5.15 
196 X 3.14 


5.85 — 5.15 — .70 difference, 
and the theoretical twist equals 
.70 X 100 


5.15 
The twist multiplier based on 5.15 turns equals 


2.61 instead of 3.00. It is no wonder that with such 
low twist multiplier in part of the yarn the thick places 
receive very little twist and are the cause of weak 
spots in the yarn. 


= 13.6 per cent more than the actual. 


Comments on ‘‘Traveler’’ Article. 


es ENGINEER who saw Mr. Bissonnette’s 
article before reprinting has supplied the follow- 
ing interesting comment on the subject. He offers 
the point that the twist variation in spinning, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Bissonnette, is compensated for exactly, 
when the yarn is taken off of the bobbin by winding 


or spooling over-end, the bobbin remaining stationary. 

This, he says, is one of the best features of filling- 

wound spinning, because such bobbins are always 

wound over-end. You are invited to comment upon 

the views expressed in Mr. Bissonnette’s article, and in 
the following comments.—The Editor. 





EpITOR COTTON: 

The article on “Theoretical Twist Versus Actual 
Twist,” by Mr. Bissonnette, brings up some very inter- 
esting points, and there is one point in this article 
on which I should like to take issue with the author. 

The article gives a formula for determining the 
speed of the ring rail as follows: 

13%,” X 196 XK 1” & 3.14 
Upstroke = ———————————_ = 15” per min. 
72” of yarn 

This formula is based upon there being wound 72 inch- 
es of yarn on the bobbin during the upstroke of the 
rail. Assuming that 72 inches of yarn are wound on 
the upstroke, the above formula can be verified as 
follows: 

If one upstroke winds 72 inches of yarn on the 
bobbin, then the front roll must deliver the same 
length of yarn, or 72 inches. 
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72" 
————- = 22.9 revolutions of front roll to 1 upstroke. 
1X 3.14 


Front roll speed — 196 r.p.m. 


22.9 
— — = .1168 minute to each upstroke. 
196 


Therefore, the rail travels a distance of 1.75 inches 


in .1168 minute. Then < 1.75 = 15” per min- 





.1168 
ute on upstroke. 


By making the proper substitutions in this equa- 
tion, the original formula becomes exactly as given in 
the article: 

134” K 196 K 1 X 3.14 


72 

It can be seen, therefore, that this formula is based 
upon the fact that 72 inches of yarn is wound on the 
bobbin during the upstroke of the rail. I do not know 
how this was obtained unless by pulling the yarn from 
the bobbin and measuring the length to each upstroke 
and downstroke. By doing this a sufficient number 
of times a fairly accurate average should be obtained. 

The point upon which I should like to take issue 
with the author is regarding the effect of the rising 
of the ring rail upon the number of inches of yarn 
which are actually wound on the bobbin. 

In this article, the stroke of the rail is taken as 
1354 inches, and the formula is derived by assuming 
that the number of inches of yarn delivered by the 
front roll will exactly equal the number of inches 
wound on the bobbin. 

It seems to me that the author of the article has 
overlooked the fact that as this yarn is being wound 
on the bobbin the ring rail is rising; and consequent- 
ly, at the end of the upstroke, the rail is 134 inches 
nearer the front roll than at the beginning of the up- 
stroke. Therefore, if the front roll delivers 72 inches 
of yarn, the actual length of yarn which passes 
through the traveler is 72 inches + 134 inches — 73% 
inches. Another way of looking at this feature is to 
assume the frame stationary at the bottom of the 
stroke. If we then raise the rail to the top of the 
stroke without moving the bobbin, traveler, or front 
roll, we shall have 134 inches of loose yarn between 
the front roll and the traveler. If 72 inches of yarn 
are then run through the front roll, the length of yarn 
wound on the bobbin will be 72 inches + 154 inches = 
73%, inches. 

Since, however, the equation for finding the speed 
of the rail is based on 72 inches of yarn being wound 
on the bobbin, and we assume that this was obtained 
by drawing off and measuring the yarn from the bob- 
bin, the length of yarn delivered by the front roll will 
be 72 — 134 inches — 7014 inches. 

Therefore, it would seem to me that the equations 
for finding the rail speed should be as follows: 


1.75” K 196 K 1” & 3.14 
Upstroke —= ————————————_ —_ 15.33” per 
70.25 
min. on upstroke. 


1.75 & 196 & 1” & 3.14 


19.75 
min. on downstroke. 


= 15” per min. on upstroke. 


Downstroke — = 54.5” per 
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The difference between 54.5 inches per min. and 60 
inches per min. on the downstroke would be important 
if the speed of the rail were the important figure to 
be obtained. However, if this is used only in finding 
the actual twist put in by the traveler, the difference 
in the result is too small to be of any consequence, 
For instance, just before the rail reaches the bottom 
of the traverse: 


(196 x 3.14) — 60” 


0 — ———_—_____—_ — 3482 r.p.m. of traveler. 
1.5 X 3.14 


(196 X 3.14) — 54.5” 


3600 — = 3479 r.p.m. of trav- 


1.5 & 3.14 
eler. 
And just before reaching the top of the traverse: 


(196 X 3.14) + 15” 


3600 — = 3198 r.p.m. of traveler. 
5 X 3.14 
(196 & 3.14) + 15.33” 
3600 — ——_—_—_—_—_——_—_——_- — 3194 r.p.m. of trav- 
5 X 3.14 
eler. 
3600 


Theoretical twist — = 5.85 turns per inch. 


196 X 3.14 


Actual twist just before reaching the top of the tra- 
verse: 


3198 
——————— — 5.18 turns per inch using 15 inches per 
196 « 3.14 
minute as speed of rail. 
3194 
———_—_—— = 5.19 turns per inch using 15.33 inches 
196 « 3.14 


per minute as speed of rail. 
Theoretical twist is 
(5.85 — 5.18) « 100 


— 12.9% more than actual. 
5.18 


(5.85 — 5.19) « 100 
= rc: 12.7% more than actual. 
5.19 


An extreme variation of nearly 13 per cent in 
actual twist would seem to be very important, but 
there is another very important point to be considered 
in this connection. 


After being spun on the bobbin, the yarn is then 
taken to the spoolers or winders where it is wound 
overend from the bobbins. In winding this yarn over- 
end from the bobbins a certain amount of twist is 
added to the yarn, due to the drawing of the yarn over 
the end of the bobbin, the bobbin remaining stationary. 
In other words, there is one turn of twist added to the 
yarn for every revolution of the yarn in coming from 
the bobbin. 


It is interesting to figure out what will be the 
actual twist in the yarn after winding or spooling from 
a bobbin such as is used in the example given in Mr. 
Bissonnette’s article. 


First, let us figure the actual twist per inch on the 
bobbin at the center of the stroke on the upstroke and 
the downstroke: 
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(196 & 3.14) +15 
600 — ——_—__——_——_———_ — 3331 r.p.m. of traveler. 
15 X 3.14 
3331 
———_———— = 5.42 turns per inch on upstroke. 
196 3.14 
(196 3.14) — 60 
3600 — ———_————_- —_ 3364 r.p.m. of traveler. 
.75 X 3.14 
3364 
——_—_————_ = 5.47 turns per inch on downstroke. 
196 3.14 


It was assumed that 72 inches is wound on the up- 
stroke and 18 inches on the downstroke. 


= 
—————— = 30.6 wraps of yarn on the bobbin on 
.75 & 3.14 
the upstroke. 
18” 
———— — 7.64 wraps of yarn on bobbin on the 
.75 & 3.14 
downstroke. 


Now, if we take a bobbin of this yarn and draw off 
the yarn which was wound in a cycle of one upstroke 
and one downstroke, we will obtain 72 inches + 18 
inches — 90 inches of yarn, and in drawing this yarn 
over the end of the bobbin we shall add 30.6 + 7.64 = 
38.24 turns of twist to this 90 inches of yarn. 

The turns of twist put in by the traveler in one up- 
stroke was 5.42 x 72 — 390 turns in 72 inches. On 
the downstroke, the twist put in by the traveler = 
5.47 X 18 inches — 98.5 turns. Then 390 4+ 98.5 = 
488.5 turns put into the 90 inches of yarn by the trav- 
eler. Then 488.5 + 38.24 — 526.74 turns of twist in 
the 90 inches of yarn after drawing over the end of 
the bobbin. 


The theoretical twist was 5.85 « 90 inches — 526 
turns, so it figures out that in winding any ring spun 
yarn over the end of the bobbin, the bobbin remain- 
ing stationary, the actual resulting twist will be ex- 
actly the same as the theoretical twist, excepting for 
such variations as slip of bands, contraction due to 
twist, etc. 

An easier way to understand this effect of equal- 
izing the twist by winding overend from the bobbin is 
to figure it out using a warp wound bobbin. Let us 
take a bobbin of % inch diameter. 

For 100 inches of yarn delivered by the front roll, 


there will be = 63.7 wraps of yarn on the 


5 >< 3.14 

bare bobbin. Therefore in winding this yarn on the 
bobbin the traveler has made 63.7 less revolutions than 
the spindle and that many turns of twist have been 
lost. Now if we wind this 100 inches of yarn overend 
from the bobbin, the 63.7 turns will be added to the 
yarn in winding, so that the total resulting twist will 
be exactly the same as the theoretical twist. The same 
result will be obtained on a full bobbin because the 
number of turns lost will always equal the number re- 
gained in winding overend. 

If the warp wound bobbin is placed in a shuttle 
and spooled by wnrolling the bobbin, this twist which 
was lost will not be added to the yarn, and the actual 
resulting twist will be less than the theoretical twist 
by the amount lost in the traveler action. 
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146 Baldwin St., 


IGH speed warping is an essential modern 
method producing large dividends in reduced 


costs. Moreover, the required investment is not large. 


The Lestershire Method of High Speed Warping 
offers exclusive advantages at a price that will interest 
And fully meets today’s 


you. It is new. Unique. 


production requirements. 


The extra expense of putting in new spoolers or 
winders is avoided with the Lestershire Method. 
Most mills can use their old spoolers. This fact con- 


stitutes an additional and important economy feature. 
Lestershire Method of High Speed Warping 


Feature for feature, the Lestershire Method is unique. 
Coupled with the high rate of speed are continuous 
warping, a better quality of cloth, elimination of 


waste, and added convenience and efficiency for the 
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operator. [he facts back up these statements . 


In the Lestershire Method the yarn is pulled over the 


head of a frictionless fibre he ' spool. The yarn 


leaving the spool does not drag ‘r the yarn itself— 


it balloons over. Materially less wilt results. 


Another advantage from pulling off over the end of 
spools with a magazine type creel is that it eliminates 
all dead yarn on spools, and far less spools are re- 
quired to run the same amount of yarn through the 


mill. 


A request from you will bring our representative who 


es a ae 


will make a survey of 
your plant and advise 
definitely as tothe cost of 
the Lestershire \lethod 


of HighSpeed Warping. 
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Johnson City 
New York 





Southern Office 
519 Johnston Bldg 
Charlotte, N.C 
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C side , 


“Means dollars saved for You- 





Just pick up a V-belt that is built with the 
ordinary straight sides and bend it as it bends 
when it goes around a pulley. Here is what you 
will see: 


As the belt bends, its top narrows, its bottom 
widens, and the sides of the belt bulge out. (See 
figure 1.) This shape does not fit 
the sheave groove—and there are 
two disadvantages: 






(a) The bulging produces un- 

Figure 1 even wear along the sides of the 

belt and (b) the full side of the belt 

is not uniformly gripping the pulley—a definite 
loss in transmission efficiency. 


Now bend, in the same manner, a Gates Vulco 
Rope——the belt with the concave side (patent 
pending.) As this belt bends, you will see it assume 
the shape shown by dotted lines in figure 2. This 
shape exactly fits the sheave 
groove—with these two important 
results: 





(a) The wear is evenly dis- 
Figure 2 tributed and this means longer life 
and (b) the entire side of the belt 


uniformly grips the pulley and this means full 
delivery of power. 
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EFFICIENT ECONOMIC 
COMPACT SILENT 


Send for this Valuable 
Helpful Book Today! 


Our engineering department is 
prepared to assist in designing, 
Without obligation, a drive that 
efficiently meets your require- 
ments. You will find this book 
(mailed free) a source of valuable Patented Construction—A core 











MULTIPLE V-BELT DRIVES 





a DURABLE CLEAN 





of strong endless cords 
information. Send for it today. (to give the belt strength) with a bias cut cover (to pro- 
tect the core and stand long wear) are both Gates Patents. 


GATES Vico ROPE 


Manufactured by Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado—The World's Largest Manufacturer of V-Belts 
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This equalizing feature of winding overend from 
a bobbin is one of the best features of filling wound 
spinning, because such bobbins are always wound 
overend. Warp wound bobbins are generally wound 
from rotating bobbins, with the result that the twist 
remains as put in by the traveler. Should the warp 
wound bobbins be spooled overend, however, the twist 
will be equalized exactly the same as from a filling 
wound bobbin. 


There have been a number of instances where yarn 
spun on a warp wound bobbin has tested higher from 
the spinning bobbin than from the spools. The ex- 
planation is that when tested from the bobbin the yarn 
is wound overend from the bobbin to the testing reel; 
whereas, in testing from the spool, the yarn was wound 
from the bobbin to the spool by rotating the bobbin. 


The following calculations for determining the 
twist disturbance in winding overend from a spool or 
bobbin may be of interest in this connection. 


T = theoretical turns per inch. 
C = circumference of full bobbin. 
ce = circumference of bare bobbin. 


In delivering one inch of yarn from the front roll, 
the spindle will make T turns, but the amount of actual 
twist put into the yarn will be less than T, due to the 
drag of the traveler in winding the yarn on the bob- 
bin. 

1 

. = turns of the spindle, or bobbin, required to 

wind the one inch of yarn on full bobbin. 


1 
— = turns required to wind one inch of yarn on 


bare bobbin. 
Then T — z = actual twist in yarn on full bob- 
bin. i 
and T — — = actual twist in yarn on bare 


c 
bobbin. 
If this yarn is wound over the head of the bobbin, 
one turn of twist will be added for every revolution 
of the yarn in coming from the bobbin. 


1 
— = turns of twist added per inch in winding 
C 
from full bobbin. 
1 
— = turns of twist added per inch in winding 
c 
from bare bobbin. 
Therefore, 
1 1 
T—— + — — T = actual twist 
C C 


in yarn after winding over the end from full bobbin, 
and 


Cc c 

from bare bobbin. 
Therefore, since T equals the theoretical twist, thé 
actual twist will equal the theoretical twist, and it fol- 


1 1 
 —_—— ) + — = T = actual twist in yarn 
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lows that in winding ring spun yarn overend from the 
bobbin, the amount of twist added to the yarn will 
be equal to the amount lost by the traveler in winding 
the yarn on the bobbin. 

The foregoing equations do not allow for any slip- 
page of bands, contraction due to twist, etc. 


Causes of Hard Ends on Intermediates. 


Here are the first of quite a number of answers re- 

ceived to a question on this interesting subject. More 

to come. What is your experience? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4726,” 
who is having trouble with hard ends on intermedi- 
ates. He is running 15/16-inch cotton and setting his 
steel rollers 1 1/16 inches apart to make a 1.16-hank 
intermediate roving from .50-hank slubber roving. 

If our experience in connection with matters of 
this kind will be of assistance, I shall be glad to out- 
line some suggestions for him. 

The thing that I think is causing the hard ends is 
the setting of the steel rolls on the intermediates. I 
would recommend that he set the front steel roller 
1144-inch from the middle steel roller, and the middle 
steel roller 114-inch from the back steel roller when 
running a 15/16-inch cotton. When a bale of cotton is 
stapled and marked 15/16-inch, it means that the ma- 
jority of the fibers in that bale are 15/16-inch in 
length. There will be a certain proportion that will be 
over 15/16-inch and a certain proportion that will be 
under 15/16-inch. It is the fibers that are over 15/16- 
inch that, in my opinion, are causing the hard ends. 
During dry weather each cotton fiber has a tendency to 
stand apart from the other fibers. During wet weather 
the fibers will cling closer together, which will throw 
more work on the top leather rolls and increase the 
tendency to make hard ends, as the longer staple will 
hold back. The amount of trouble that the long fibers 
will cause depends on whether the percentage of long 
fibers in any particular lot of cotton is high or low. 


In making a 1.16-hank roving from .50-hank slub- 
ber roving, there is a large amount of stock passing 
through the rollers at one time, and if the weights on 
the top rollers are not heavy enough, the stock will 
have a tendency to slip through the rollers and make 
hard ends. It may be that the weights have become 
mixed and are causing the trouble. With an open set- 
ting of the steel rollers it will eliminate the possibility 
of the long fibers being held by the middle and front 
rollers at the same time. 


If the top rollers are not kept clean and oiled they 
will have a tendency to drag. This will cause hard 
ends. The top rolls must be kept in good repair at 
all times. If they become grooved they will allow the 
roving to slip through without being drafted. I would 
check all traverse motions to be sure that they are 
in good working order and that the traverse is as long 
as it should be. This will help to keep the rollers 
from becoming grooved. 

When the roving begins to run bad and break back 
in the creels, more twist is put into the roving in the 
process preceding it. Many times this twist will be 
left in the roving for months after its need has past. 
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DON'T LET 


FACTORY FIL 


DRAG DOWN 


Here’s a factor that slows your pro- 
duction as surely as an overcoat cuts 


down a sprinter’s speed. It is Factory 
Film. This tells what this costly film 
is and how to reduce it in your plant. 


N MANY a mill today production is 

under the same handicap as the sprint- 
er who wears an overcoat. Factory Film 
is the extra load that helps to slow up 
production speed. 

What is Factory Film? How can you 
keep it out of your mill? It is the name 
newly given by chemists to the covering 
of dust and dirt which collects on mill 
walls and ceilings. Factory 
Film darkens the ordinary 
paint surface. It reduces 
reflection of natural light. 
It absorbs light from arti- 
ficial lighting systems... 
creates shadow areas which 
should be light. It is an 
enemy of efficient, accurate 
employes and a despoiier 
of your legitimate profits. 

You know, of course, that 
this is not a new problem. 
But more attention has 


solution than ever before. 
And in addition to naming 
this enemy of mill produc- 
tion, science has produced 
a means of reducing it. 


Du-Lite—the answer 


DuPont chemists were 0-549 
among those who sought a 
remedy for Factory Film. 
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Unretouched 
—On m4 \~ is a — eyes .. 
on whic cto ilm 
been paid recently to its has besun to form—On 
the right is one protect- 
ed by Du-Lite, the pre- 
tested mili white. 


GD DU- LITE 


hotographs 
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They formulated Du-Lite, a mill white 
that stays white ... that resists the 
formation of Factory Film. They spent 
months and thousands of dollars to test 
beyond doubt and prove scientifically 
the qualities of this paint before it was 
ever offered for factory use. They 
obtained a smooth, tile-like, closely knit 
paint surface from which dirt and dust 
slide almost as easily as 
water off a duck’s back. 
And when you add to this 
the fact that Du-Lite re 
tains its natural whiteness, 
you have two qualities that 
best meet your needs for an 
interior white. Here is a 
mill white that does not 
quickly lose its ability to 
reflect light. But here is a 
paint film that lasts... 
that helps your employes’ 
. that makes for 
speedier production at low- 
er cost ... that decreases 
spoilage of materials. 


®E6.u.s. pat. OFF. 
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GOOD LIGHTING STOLEN 
by Factory Film. Thin coat 
ol’ dust and dirt absorbs up 
to 60% of all the light that 
strikes walls and ceilings. 


Remember, too, that this pre-tested 
paint is formulated so as best to com- 
bine both ease of working in applica- 
tion and hiding and spreading power. 
This lessens the labor cost and the 
paint cost per unit of area covered. 

Du-Lite comes in Flat, Egg-shell or 
Gloss Finish. There’s a specially pre- 
pared flat drying undercoater, too. It 
can be applied with spray or brush. 
Under the brush it flows with a smooth, 
even finish—never a pull. You can use 
it on wood, brick, plaster, concrete and 
metal surfaces. Du-Lite can be tinted 
easily to any shade you may desire. If 
after a time it should become soiled, 
washing will quickly restore its orig- 
inal whiteness. 

If you are interested in eliminating 
Factory Film from your mill and in the 
proper maintenance of your plant inte- 
riors, write BE. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., Dept. C 77,.1616 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia; 2100 Elston Ave- 
nue, Chicago; Everett Station No. 49, 
Boston; 351 California Street, San 
Francisco. 


The Pre-Tested Mill White 
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This will not only cut production on the frames but 
puts unnecessary work on the rolls of the frame that 
follows it. It is a good practice to check the twist in 
all the processes at regular intervals to be sure that 
all the twist being put in the roving is needed. We 
often find that we are putting in more twist than is 
needed. 

I hope that the foregoing suggestions will be of 
some help to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4726” in overcoming 
his trouble with hard ends. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4757. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

A most interesting question, with reference to hard 
ends on intermediates, was asked by “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4726” and published im a recent issue of COTTON. 
This is especially so, when you take into consideration 
that from the data furnished by this man, he is just 
about as close to being on ideal conditions as can be 
had for good running work. He uses 15/16-inch cot- 
ton, and sets his rolls at 1 1/16-inch; he makes 1.16- 
hank roving from .50-hank slubber roving, with a 
draft of 4.76; he says he has no hard ends whatever 
in his slubber roving; he has 16 and 18 pound weights 
on his front and back rollers respectively; he has 
standard twist of .847 turns; and he is reasonably cer- 
tain that the oiling is right. 

And yet, he complains that he has trouble with 
hard ends on his intermediates, particularly so in 
damp weather. 

Under the conditions as he hag stated them, there 
are according to my experience only a few other things 
that could cause hard ends: 

Hard or wiry cotton, too much humidity, grooved 
or channeled top rolls, roving traverse too short, or 
cushionless top rolls. 

Several years ago I had some experience with hard 
or wiry cotton which was exceedingly difficult to draft. 
This cotton was blue tinge, and very tough. Ordinary 
twist in our slubber roving made roving that caused 
eonsiderable trouble on our intermediates, and it was 
only by using less than standard twist that we were 
able to get by. 

Too much humidity will cause cotton hard to draw 
and will surely produce a good crop of hard ends. One 
very important condition, necessary for good running 
work, is having the proper relative humidity or re- 
gain in the room, and the only way to get this is to 
have an adequate equipment of humidification, togeth- 
er with automatic control. 

With the roving traverse too short, and the top 
rolls with not sufficient cushion, the rolls become 
grooved or channeled and forever afterward, until re- 
placed with new ones, will cause hard ends. 

But from the data given, together with the fact 
that this man says his trouble is increased during wet 
weather, I believe that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4726” has 
a bad case of excessive humidity around his frames. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4752. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This replies to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4726,” who said that he is having difficulty with hard 
ends on his intermediates. He said he uses 15/16-inch 
cotton and makes 1.16-hank intermediate roving out of 
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“The Most Economical 
Check Strap on the 


Market Today!” 


The advantages secured from using the best 
textile leathers are both manifold and man- 
ifest. 


Besides replacements, the inaction caused by 
lost loom time in putting them on, the loss of 
production, the loom fixer’s time and the 
possible defects in finished materials, all 
added together over a period of time run 
into actual and large financial losses. 


It is these savings of replacements and lost 
time thru the use of @caademm Textile Leath- 
ers that brings such unsolicited testimony 
from a South Carolina mill, as follows: 


“I equipped 12 looms with (erdawm 
Check Straps four and a half years ago. 
They are all running today except three. 
I equipped 432 looms with these straps 
two years ago and with the exception of 
seven they are still running and I think 
they are good for at least another year. 
I consider ,Qo#@eem Check Straps the 
most economical on the market today.” 


Tae Textile Leathers will last from 
three to four and more times longer than 
any other textile leathers on the market. A 
strong statement, of course, but one we will 
gladly prove in a trial shipment carrying the 
above guarantee. 


CHARLES 






COMPANY 
ln 
617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Textile Leathers and Belting. 
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.50-hank slubber roving; that the weight on his front 
rolls is 16 pounds and that it is 18 pounds on his 
back rolls. He said that he sets his rolls to 1 1/16- 
inch. 

This man reported that while he has no hard ends 
on his slubbers, he does experience this difficulty on 
his intermediates, particularly in wet weather. 

In going over his lay-out which I have given above, 
I do not find any suggestion I can make other than 
that his roll setting on the intermediates seems to be 
rather close. I would suggest that he try opening his 
rolls at least another 1/16-inch, provided that he is 
now taking this measurement from bite to bite. If he 
is taking his measurement from center to center, he 
could easily go %-inch. 

The 16-pound weight he is using on his front roll 
will ordinarily be sufficient, but I have had the experi- 
ence of adding four more pounds to the weight, find- 
ing that it gave better results. This, however, was 
with a 11-inch roll instead of a 1 3/16-inch roll as I 
presume he is using. I really believe that he can get 
away from his trouble and make better work by open- 
ing up his rolls. 

M. T. (S. C.) 


Methods of Inspecting and Grading 
Ginghams. 
A number of experience answers to some questions on 


this subject which appeared recently. Do you agree 
with all of them? 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In a recent issue of COTTON “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4715” asked several questions with reference to the in- 
spection and grading of ginghams and colored goods. 
He said that he inspects his ginghams by pulling the 
cloth over a small table, and the first thing he wanted 
to know was whether the cloth should be inspected and 
graded before or after passing through the tenter ma- 
chine. 


In reply to this, I will say that all colored goods 
and ginghams should be inspected at once in the loom 
roll to discover any weaving inmperfections. This is 
usually done over inspection tables. The inspection is 
usually very close. On the cheaper grades of ging- 
hams, this is the only inspection which is given to the 
goods. This grade is then finished and either run on 
the folder and put up into yard folds, or else run on a 
winder and put up on boards. During the folding and 
winding, the final inspection is given. The folders and 
winders are run slowly, so as to give the operator a 
chance to inspect. The speed is about 60 yards a min- 
ute. 


This man next asks whether folders should be used 
before the cloth is inspected to prepare the cloth for 
this work. On better grades of ginghams, the goods 
are inspected in the loom roll for weaving imperfec- 
tions, then finished. From the tentering machine they 
then go to the folders where they are put up in yard 
folds in individual cuts. These are then hand-inspect- 
ed on tables and graded carefully. 


He then wanted to know whether these cloths are 
‘finished as they are made up or as they are shipped 
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out; in other words, are the goods stored in the pack- 
ing room in the finished state or unfinished state? All 
colored goods are finished, inspected and graded, and 
stored in this condition. All goods which are to be 
kept for any length of time are folded in yard folds. 
If later they are to be shipped on boards, the goods 
can be handled from the fold on the winder as readily 
as any roll. If they are to be shipped in yard folds 
they are, of course, all ready for shipment. No cloth 
is kept in the unfinished state. 

His last question asks for a system of grading to 
use for ginghams and other colored goods. All major 
imperfections are cut out during the first inspection 
on the loom roll, or the imperfections are marked to 
be cut out on the folder after being finished. Small 
imperfections that do not necessitate cutting the goods 
are marked and allowance made for them. Usually 
about nine inches for each imperfection. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4716. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I am replying to the questions asked by “‘CONTRI- 
BUTOR No. 4715” with reference to the inspecting and 
grading of ginghams, etc., whose letter appeared in 
a recent number. He asked whether the cloth is in- 
spected before or after it passes through the tenter 
machine, and I will say that we inspect and grade 
cloth both before and after. We do not use folders be- 
fore the cloth is inspected to prepare the cloth for this 
work. 

This man wanted to know further whether it is 
good practice to finish the cloth as it is made, or to 
store it in the packing room in the unfinished state. 
In reply to this I will say that in most cases it is custo- 
mary to finish the goods as they are made. 

His last question asks for a system of grading on 
ginghams and other colored work. 

There are about as many systems of grading ging- 
hams as there are grades of ginghams and mills mak- 
ing ginghams. Every mill has an idea that its method 
is the best, and all may be right. 

Pulling cloth over a table by hand never did ap- 
peal to me, probably because I do not believe in doing 
anything by hand that can be done by machinery. And 
because of all the monotonous jobs in a cotton mill, 
that is the worst. I do believe in the table, but I be- 
lieve the cloth ought to be run over the table very 
slowly by machinery, and under the control of the in- 
spector, so that it can be stopped and an examination 
of the imperfection made, thread sewn in, slug pulled 
out, or other repairs made. This should be done with 
the cloth as it comes from the looms in either single 
or double rolls. The firsts or perfect cloth in one pile 
and the seconds put in another and kept separate. 

It may be that after the cloth is finished there will 
be some of the seconds that can be put into firsts. All 
the finished seconds should be gone over carefully with 
this in view. Of course, after the cloth is pulled over 
or run over the inspection table and the seconds shown 
to the weaver, it is then wound in a roll and gotten 
ready for the ténter. 


Another system that is much used is as follows: 
1. Take cloth from the loom and wind it into a 
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roll of convenient size, sewing the cuts together. 
selvage at every bad place in the cloth, making notes 


of misdraws, etc., that should be corrected so that i+ 
can be attended to at once instead of waiting for the 


cloth to come through the finisher and get to the folder 


where it is laid out and shown to the weaver. 
3. Run through the tenter and calender. 


4. Run through folder and lay out for a second in- 
spection every piece with a thread in the selvage. 

5. Inspect again and show to the weaver, reclaim- 
ing and putting into firsts all possible. 

Each system has its advantages and its disadvan- 
tages. The first system is the more satisfactory if the 
percentage of seconds is low. 

The manufacture of ginghams has been a source 
of much thought to me for the last several months. I 
made gingham for 15 years, out of raw stock dyed cot- 
ton and out of chain dyed warp and filling, long chain 
and short chain systems, but was never able to make a 
piece that was perfect. Since the days of labor exten- 
sion systems, I am wondering if there would be as 
much trouble in the inspection department as there is 
if the same care was given to the separation of the 


warp and filling in gingham as there has to be in the : 
manufacture of goods where the weaver must run 40 : 


to 80 looms, as in print cloth and sheeting. 


The best informed manufacturer that I have seen : 
in many years told me that he was starting up his mill : 
on moleskins—that isn’t exactly an easy weave to get : 
just right—and all that he was going to ask of a weav- : 
er was that he do the things he told him to do and do : 
them when he told him to do them and he would take : 
all the responsibility for the cloth, both as to quantity : 
That manufacturer didn’t expect a lot of = 


and quality. 
gouts, weak threads, drawbacks, kinks, long knots, etc., 


to come up and make a mess of his work; he was ex- : 
pecting all of that to be attended to before the weaver = 
He didn’t expect a lot of high piecing and cut 
quills and lapped ends in the filling to be making thin ; 


got it. 


places and pick-outs. 


If this kind of preparation was made in the manu- : 


facture of colored goods, such as gingham, there would 


be the prettiest running weave room you ever saw, and :° 
the inspecting department would have very little to do, : 
so little in fact that the system of doing it wouldn’t be : 


so important. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4717. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In the May number you published some questions 


from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4715” with reference to in- : 
specting and grading ginghams and colored goods. I =: 


have had quite a long experience along the line of the 
goods in question in various southern mills. 

With regard to ginghams, my experience is that 
this cloth is taken off of the loom on rolls in either 
single or double cuts, the latter being preferable, and 
carried to the cloth room and checked in, in order to 
give credit to the proper weaver. 


After checking it in from the weave room, it should : 
be weighed to find out if the weights are heavy or : 


light, according to the standard. From here it should 


be put over an inspecting machine and inspected by a : 
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2. Put on the inspector and sew a thread in the : 
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girl for wrong patterns, mis-picks, mixed filling, etc., 
and numerous other imperfections caused in the manu- 
facturing. 

After passing over the inspection table, the cloth 
is plaited down behind the machine, and as each piece 
is inspected it is carried to the folder and folded, and 
the style and yardage put on. After this operation, 
the cloth should be put in the racks, the first quality 
and spliced pieces put together, and after finishing 
putting a certain percentage of the spliced pieces in 
each case. The seconds should also be put up in racks 
and held for finishing instructions. Most mills hold all 
seconds until they have orders for 10/20 pieces and 
then finish their seconds and cut them up. 

Your Contributor’s first question was, “Do you in- 
spect and grade the cloth before or after it passes 
through the tenter machines?” In answer, I will say 
that my experience has always been to have the cloth 
properly inspected from the loom and after wet finish- 
ing and tentering, have the operator of either the fold- 
er or the winding machine inspect the cloth as he 
runs it, for such trouble as torn selvages, badly 
starched or calendered places and so on. 

This man next asked, “Do you use folders before 
the cloth is inspected to prepare the cloth for this 
work?” I would not suggest folding before inspecting, 
as this would mean one more operation and would run 
the cost too high, but I would handle it direct from 
the loom to the inspecting machine and then to the 
folder. 

“Do you finish the cloth as it is made or as you 
ship it out? In other words, do you store the cloth 
in the packing room in the finished state or unfinished 
state?” was the next question. Numerous mills store 
their goods in the unfinished state. My experience 
along this line has been never to finish any goods un- 
til orders are received, because in these days and times, 
one can never tell how the customer may want his 
goods finished. For example, we might have all of 
our goods finished up fairly firm, and some of the 
customers might call for their goods with a soft mel- 
low hand, which would mean reworking the goods, 
with the chances of tearing up a lot of cloth and also 
the cost of re-handling. My advice is to keep the goods 
in the unfinished state until specific instructions are 
received as to the finishing. 

Before closing, I will say a few words with regard 
to colored goods. There are two classes of colored 
goods, one is a colored woven piece goods, the yarn be- 
ing already dyed both in the warp and filling the oth- 
er is a piece of dyed one, the colored woven goods I 
would handle in the same manner as the gingham. The 
piece dyed goods, assuming they were O. K. when they 
went to the dyehouse as far as manufacturing was 
concerned, I would inspect carefully on a table fold 
after fold, after dyeing and finishing, in order to find 
out if any trouble had developed in the foregoing two 
processes, and to have all the bad work returned into 
the proper department for correction. 

Of course it depends largely as to whether the mill 
manufactures its cloth and finishes its own products, 
or if it is a commission dyeing and finishing plant, as 
thcse plants handle their production in a different 
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manner sometimes. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4776. 


Putting Starch on Loom Belts. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Here is an answer to the question from “CONTRI- 
BUTOR No. 4768,” who asked why it is that overseers 
allow loom fixers to sprinkle corn starch on loom 
driving belts, and, if there is any merit in this prac- 
tice, why it is that direct motor-geared looms do not 
give this trouble. 

I do not know why overseers allow fixers to put 
corn starch on belts, but I presume it is for the same 
reason that they allow them to take up belts, in or- 
der to help secure production and to fix the looms 
that the weavers have called on the loom fixers to fix. 

In a weave room where there is apt to be exces- 
sive humidity at times, belts will take up a certain 
amount of moisture on the surface, and will then get 
a little gummy and start to run in jerks, causing the 
loom to bang off from an uneven pick thrown with a 
jerk. It also makes it awkward for the weaver as the 
loom will run over, a half or more picks. By putting 
on corn starch or any absorbent powder, it will take 
up the moisture, and to a certain extent will clean 
the surface of the belt and the belt will run smooth- 
ly as usual. Fuller’s earth could no doubt be used 
with equal results where there is objection to the 
starch. 

Any fixer who has tried to throw a damp belt on 
the pulley on the line shaft knows that it will pull 
him off the floor if he holds on, but if he rubs the 
belt with starch or other powder, he can hold it with 
one hand and easily kick the belt onto the loom pul- 
ley. 

All motor-driven looms that I have had any ex- 
perience with have cork for friction, and as cork 
does not have the affinity for moisture that leather 
has, I have never seen any reason for using corn 
starch or anything else, but I do remember on an old 
time loom, with a friction pulley on the drive cov- 
ered with leather, on rainy days the looms near the 
windows used to get a corn starch or Fuller’s earth 
treatment in order to get them to running smoothly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4791. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is written in answer to the question of one 
of your contributors as to why overseers allow loom 
fixers to sprinkle corn starch on loom driving belts. 

I will say that this has been a custom practiced 
in our mill as well as others, for many years, and 
we think that it is a very necessary one. As we all 
know, the weave room contains decidedly more hu- 
midity than any other room in the mill, and conse- 
quently the belts in this room are always more, or 
less filled with moisture. This constant dampness, 
together with the lint, etc., that collects on the loom 
driving belt, causes the belt to become at times very 
gummy and sticky. This of course causes the belt to 
gum or stick to the loom pulley, which in turn makes 
the loom slant and jerk. This jerky motion is very 
likely to break a sword on account of the fact that 
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there is no slippage of the belt when the loom slants. 
This jerky motion is so pronounced at times that you 
can see the reed caps quivver. 


If the belt could be kept perfectly clean, the 
starch would not have to be applied as often as when 
dirt and lint are allowed to collect on the belts. The 
condition of the leather in the belt, as well as the 
dampness in the room, will affect the pulling of the 
belt. A slack belt will stick very much more readily 
than a tight belt, consequently we always cut a belt 
when it is necessary to starch it, but we starch it 
first and let it run long enough to get the stickiness 
out of it before we cut it, because we could hardly 
handle it satisfactorily while it is gummy. The 
speed of the loom is increased several picks when 
it becomes sticky, and after the starch has been ap- 
plied, it takes its normal speed. Instead of applying 
corn starch to the loom belts, they could be washed 
off with water and a rag, and the same result se- 
cured, but the belt would be injured after several 
washings. 

Your contributor wanted to know why it is that 
direct motor-geared looms do not give this trouble. 
The reason is that their speed is constant, and there 
is nothing to cause the loom to jerk, as outlined in 
connection with a loom that is driven by a leather 
belt. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4807. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4768” recently asked a 
question as to why overseers allow loom fixers to 
use corn starch on loom belts. My experience has 
been that if loom belts are kept at the right tension 
and are kept clean, very little starch, if any, will be 
needed. Loom belts get dirty from lint collecting 
on them, and the humidity in a weave room, which 
is usually very high, will cause the belts to get sticky 
and result in the loom not running as it should, but 
with a jumpy motion. 

All loom belts have some slippage caused by the 
uneven run of the loom. When the loom belt gets 
dirty and sticky, there will not be the required 
amount of slippage, which will cause the loom to run 
with a jumpy motion. Applying starch to a belt in 
this condition will allow it to slip and the loom will 
have its proper motion, but in a reduced speed. Soon 
the starch applied will absorb enough humidity to 
cause the belt to get sticky again, and the same trou- 
ble will be experienced. 


If belts are cleaned often, they will not give much 
trouble. Looms with overhead drives, having longer 
belts, will give more trouble than looms driven from 
underneath with a short belt, as the drive under- 
neath is not affected by humidity as much as an 
overhead drive. 


My advice is, when a belt is jerking a loom, to 
clean off the belt, and then, if the results desired are 
not secured, apply a little starch, but I would suggest 
having the starch in a cloth bag, and only sifting it 
on very lightly. 

J. H. B. ¢. C.) 
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Causes of Roving Breaking Back. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4775” asks the following ques- 
tion: “Assuming that the spinning creels are level, 
and that the skewers and other points are in good 
shape, what are the main causes of roving breaking 
back in the creels on spinning frames?” 

Let us enumerate some of the causes and remedies. 

1. The setting of the creel rod over which the 
roving pulls has something to do with breaking back. 
The creel rod should be set a little over 1/3 of the rov- 
ing bobbin traverse from the bottom of the roving. It 
would appear that we should set the creel rod in the 
middle of the roving bobbin, but this is not best as the 
amount of roving exposed to friction and the angle of 
friction is greater at the bottom pull of the bobbin 
than at the top. So the bottom of the roving bobbin 
is favored by placing the creel rod below the middle 
of the roving bobbin. 

2. It is self-evident that insufficient twist will 
cause breaking back in the creel. However, roving of 
poor quality, full of thick and thin places, can be cov- 
ered up by a high twist multiple, but this is detrimen- 
tal to the spinning. On 4.40-and 5.60-hank roving for 
spinning, we are using a twist multiplier of 1.40 to 
1.45, and we seldom or never have any breaking back 
on the spinning. We are spinning 32s and 42s, using 
long draft. The cotton is 1-inch to 1 1/32-inch staple. 

3. One of the main causes for breaking back, even 
when using the proper twist multiple, is the use of a 
tension that is too tight on the fly frames. This will 
cause thick and thin places in the roving, with result- 
ant break-backs. The ends on the fly frames should vi- 
brate freely while running to assure proper tension. 

4. If clearers are not picked regularly on the fly 
frames, it will cause lumps to go into the roving, and 
these will stop up the trumpets on the spinning frames, 
and as a result, the roving end will break back. 

5. A dirty spinning frame will cause some break 
backs due to lint falling down from the frame and 
stopping up the trumpet. Also if the creels and skew- 
ers are not wiped regularly the accumulated cotton on 
the points of the skewers will cause extra friction on 
the roving, causing break backs. Also, a trumpet that 
is burred up will cause a gradual accumulation of lint 
that will stop up the trumpet and break back the end. 

6. Rolls set too far apart on the fine frames will 
cause thick and thin places in the roving resulting in 
break backs. Along this line may be included bad 
rolls on the fly frames, of an eccentric character, that 
make thick and thin places in the roving. Worn roller 
necks will cause this to a great degree. 

7. Cotton in the flyer leg of fine frames will cause 
stretched roving which may break back in the spin- 
ning frame. Also, rolls burred up on fine frames will 
tend to cut roving and cause it to break back. 

8. Uniform cotton is essential to prevent break 
backs. Cotton of poor character, and mixed staple, 
cannot compete in good running work with uniform 
staple and good character. Cotton of sufficient staple 
for the work being run is also necessary. In this con- 
nection, the running of re-worked waste is a thing to 
be watched. If the re-worked waste is run in batches 


and not distributed, then we will get soft places in our 
roving which will cause breaking back. The re-worked 
waste should be distributed as widely as possible 
throughout the work in order to get good results. 

9. Your contributor asked about the number of 
ends down on spinning, due to break backs, with the 
grade and staple of cotton given. We are running 
1-inch to 1 1/32-inch Middling to Strict Middling cot- 
ton, making 32s warp yarn. Our ends down per thou- 
sand spindles per hour on several tests ran from 18 to 
20. On these particular tests there were no ends down 
from break backs, showing that this is negligible in 
our mill. I would say that the ends down from break 
backs in our mill are not one to two per cent of the 
causes for ends down. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4788. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

What causes roving to break back in spinning 
frame creels ?—was asked in your magazine recently. 

The two most common causes are that the creels 
are not level and that the skewers are worn out, but 
in asking the question your contributor assumed that 
these two probable causes had been remedied. As- 
suming this then, we find that the next most prevalent 
trouble as to roving breaking back in the spinning 
creels is from the lack of twist in roving. The roving 
should have enough twist to pull the full package with- 
out stretching. A roving with sufficient twist to over- 
come this common fault can be made as follows: for 
2.00-hank single roving made from 7/8-inch Strict Low 
Middling cotton, use a 1.30 twist multiple. 

If the speeder has a 1 1/8-inch front roll and a 1- 
inch middle roll, they should be placed as close to- 
gether as possible. The stock should be drafted from 
5 to 6. The tension should be adjusted so as not to be 
too tight, and the lay adjusted so that the roving is 
laid side by side and not lapped or with too large a 
space between the layers. 

Careless cleaning-off in the card room will throw 
trash and short-fibered lint into the roving and these 
will cause slubs. Since these slubs will not twist, they 
will pull apart in coming off the bobbin. 

Bad gears on the speeders will cause cut places in 
the roving; these being thin places, it is natural for 
all of the twist to run to them and not to allow enough 
for the regular sized portions of roving on each end of 
the bad place. When such a condition is evident, the 
roving usually breaks back in the creels. 

The slots at the bottom of the speeder bobbins may 
be worn badly or broken. Thus the bobbin will not 
turn smoothly on the speeder and will tend to slip back 
and stretch the roving. 

An unbalanced pulley on the spinning frame will 
vibrate the creel; this sometimes causing the roving 
to break back. 

Careless speeder hands, while creeling, may allow 
an inch or more of singlings to pass through into the 
roving, thus it will break back in the spinning frame 
creel. ; 

The roving rods on the spinning frame may not be 
adjusted properly. They could be placed too high or 
too low for the roving to pull off easily as it gets down 
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O realize the important part played by clear and 
accurate vision in nearly every act of work that 


men perform, consider the aviator. Seience say the 


cool yellow and 
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for good visual guidance, the answer is this: No 
manutacturer would depend on the truth of that 
statement if, as with the aviator, his workers’ ability 
to see sharply and clearly were a matter of life or 


death instead of the time, production and profit-loss 


daily called upon to work in improp- “reer are the 
erly lighted industrial plants he can by which that throughout industry it has proved to be. 
: ’ we see best. The 


leave nothing to chance. He must see remarkable 


clearly at what angle he is leaving cones Mean 
the ground. So a climb indicator sight ix accounted 
helps him see. He must see how low idles. Npsascee 
or high he is flying. So an altimeter genre nes 
90 cyellowgreen. 


helps him see. He must see whether 


he is flying straight or turning. So there's the turn 


seeing power of 


Since about 7o per cent of every workman’s 
working acts are guided and timed. by vision, it is 
no wonder that Cooper Hewitt mercury-vapor light 
— the modern better-than-daylight illumination — 
has helped reduce accidents and waste, has improved 
quality, increased efhciency and added to profits 


generally in the scores of leading in- 


Blu and : 
and bank indicator — again to help him see. And which bave com- dustrial plants where it is installed. 
- h A ° . e By paral y . “6 ™ 
wit ll these and still other instruments, he will not The scientihe reasons whiv Cooper 
we * rm . = unless he’s pretty sure he can ee Hewitt light achieves these results 
ately i it. ee : : : 
sately fly through it or dodge it 1070 of Co are simply explained in a booklet, 
When the excuse, then, for inadequate or im- _ ‘““Why Cooper Hewitt light is 


proper illumination in an industrial plant is that men 


do so much work automatically, without the need 





Better than Daylight.” Yours for the asking. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. na 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday evening on A nation-wide N. B.C. network. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


(Formerly Cooper Hewitt Electric Company) [See next page] 
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Does large window area in the so-called day- 
lighted factory save illumination costs? Many owners 
and managers at one time thought so. But today 
great numbers of them know better. They have 
learned from experience that daylight is not the 
best light—and, when the cost is properly figured, 


it is far from inexpensive. 


Many of these plants now use Cooper Hewitt 
mercury-vapor illumination exclusively —a// day, 
every day. For reasons, some of which are given on 
the reverse side of this page, they prefer Cooper 
Hewitt light to daylight .as a light to see by. And 
the following are a few of the reasons why they 


find Cooper Hewitt light less expensive: 





Daylight varies considerably, not only during 
the day, as when it’s dim in early morning and late 


afternoon hours; but during the year, as on cloudy 














and rainy days and the short days of fall and win- 
ter. Indeed, U. S. Weather Bureau reports indicate 
that, if there is to be adequate lighting in the aver- 
age factory, artificial light must reinforce or replace 
daylight more than half the total number of work- 


ing hours. 


Then to make the most of daylight when it is 
good, windows must be kept clean—a cost item 
that runs into hundreds of dollars a year for many 
plants. In mid-summer, too, the hot, glaring sun 
must be kept out, so often windows must be painted 


—or awnings or curtains installed and kept ad- 


YOU pay for daylight? 





/ BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


justed. The ground rental value of the extra land 
a single story daylighted shop must cover is still 
another item of cost—as is also the great heat 
loss through windows in winter. Snow accumula- 
tion in the troughs of saw-tooth structures is another 


inconvenience and expense. 
- 


“Give me a few windows for ventilation pur- 
poses only or a mechanical ventilation system and 
—Cooper Hewitt light,” says a manufacturer, “and 
my competitors can stick to daylighted plants as 


long as they like.” 


In this connection remember that Cooper Hewitt 
lamps give a small amount of ultra-violet radiation 
—a decided health benefit— with no harmful effects 
of any kind. General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., 
853 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. 


JOIN US in the General Electric Hour broadcast every 


Saturday evening on a nation-wide N. B. C. Network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


(Formerly Cooper Hewitt Electric Company) 


(See preceding page) 
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near the bobbin. It is at this point on the bobbin that 
the roving rod should be adjusted so that the roving 
will pull off with the least resistance. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4797. 


Figuring Draft. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 622 of the April, 1930, issue, in a report 
of a practical discussion convention in Montgomery, a 
Mr. Ryckman makes a statement concerning break 
draft on a fly frame. He says, “With a break draft 
of 1.10 and a total draft of 7, the other draft would 
be 5.90. Also, with a total draft of 4.00 and a break 
draft of 1.10, the other draft would be 2.90.” This 
statement was made before a group of practical mill 
men and was not challenged. However, it seems to 
me that the figures used are incorrect, and I believe 
it is a well known fact that in order to get the total 
draft it is necessary to multiply the separate drafts, 
rather than add them, and necessary to divide the 
draft in order to get the separate draft. 

Therefore, if Mr. Ryckman has a total draft of 
7.00 and a break draft of 1.10, the other draft will be 
6.37 and not 5.90, as he stated. Using his figures, the 
total draft would be 5.90 * 1.10 — 6.49, instead of 
7.00. Using the right figures, 6.37 « 1.10 — 7.007. 
He is also wrong in the other case, as 1.10 break draft 
and 4.00 as a total draft gives the other draft as 3.63 
instead of 2.90. 

By dividing 7.00, which is the total draft, by 1.10, 
which is the break draft, 6.37, the answer, will be the 
other draft. 

It is always necessary to remember not to add or 
subtract drafts. It just cannot be done. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4766. 


A Criticism of ‘‘Wash’’, in Defense 
of ‘‘Hank.’’ 


In which a man in Rhode Island defends some state- 
ments of the man from North Carolina, against at- 


tacks by “‘Wash.”’ 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to send in a few remarks and a little 
criticism regarding the article by “WASH R. L.,” 
which was published in the May issue, in which he crit- 
icised some remarks made by HANK G. SPINDLE in an 
article which appeared on page 297 of the January 
issue, 

In the third paragraph of his article, “WASH” 
makes the following statement: “It seems to me that 
‘HANK’ should know that the trumpet of any machine 
will not spoil the work.’ How does “WASH” get that 
way? Is he trying to tell “HANK” and other inter- 
ested readers that a worn trumpet will not interfere 
with the proper condition of the drawn sliver? 

Now, I am not going to ask ““WASH” to believe that 
a worn hole in the trumpet will give a lumpy sliver, so 
that will save him the trouble of “pulling me up” on 
that point. However, I will ask him to believe that a 
worn trumpet on the drawings will cause a variation 
in the sizing. We have definitely proven this. A short 
time ago on one of our drawing frames one end always 
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sized lighter than the remaining three ends of the 
four deliveries, and upon investigation, after we had 
made sure that this one particular end sized light time 
after time, we found a worn trumpet which was caus- 
ing the trouble. As soon as this worn trumpet was 
replaced with a new one, we were no longer troubled 
with this light sizing of this one particular end. 

Hence, I think this test will bear out the fact, con- 
trary to the statement of “WASH,” that worn trum- 
pets will spoil the work. How about it, “WASH”? 
Have you ever discovered this truth? This is not based 
upon theory, but upon actual discovery. So it is my 
humble opinion that HANK knows quite a bit about 
worn trumpets causing bad work. Although they 
may not cause thick and thin places, I think it is very 
evident that variation in weight will be caused by 
them. 

In the fourth paragraph our friend “WASH” quotes 
“HANK” as saying that back-lash in the gearing on 
drawing and slubbers would cause thick and thin 
places. “WASH” admitted that “HANK” was correct 
here, but he went ahead to point out that “HANK” did 
not give any reason for this back-lash. I believe that 
the reason he didn’t is because he realized that all 
practical men knew the cause of back-lash. Anyway, 
“HANK” would never have thought of the causes, as 
listed by “WASH,” for back-lash, as I am sure that 
“HANK” knows better. 

In criticizing “HANK’s” failure to describe the 
cause of the back-lash which is supposed to cause thick 
and thin places in drawing sliver and afterwards in 
slubber roving, I think that ““WASH” himself failed in 
his description of the cause. And, mind you, this 
cause of back-lash, according to “WASH,” was the rea- 
son he wrote the article in the May issue. He said, 
“back-lash on drawing is caused by one belt riding the 
other; by the driving belt being too slack; or by the 
driving belt being made up of part single and part 
double belting.” You will note that not one word did 
he say about gearing. Providing the belts are okeh, 
no back-lash in gearing occurs, according to ““WASH.” 
All that I can say is that it is a good thing that we 
don’t all fall for that line. 

I would certainly like for “WASH” to tell me how a 
driving belt can cause back-lash on drawing frames 
which are run by chain drive. These frames give 
trouble that is caused by back-lash. Then, too, how 
many mill men will have a driving belt made up of 
single and double belting? 

I contend that back-lash will always be detected in 
the gearing, and a recent actual experience proved this 
when we were getting thick and thin places on our 
slubbers, at least on one of them, because we hap- 
pened to be using a certain slubber to run a certain 
grade of cotton. On noticing the faulty roving, I first 
went to the finisher drawing, and finding it okeh, went 
on to breaker drawing to see if any signs of back-lash 
could be noted here. I discovered this defect in the 
double calender, or tension gear, and the calender roll 
gearing, one of which was badly worn, through being 
improperly meshed, and this was the cause of the 
“chatter” which our friend ““‘WASH” told us about. 

Later in his article, ““WASH” says that a dry roll 
will not cause thick and thin places. Can it be that 
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FACTS 


ABOUT WASTE... 
From Dyed Raw Stocks 


(As determined in a representative cotton mill) 
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AI PICKERS 


This mill manufactures from 48” Staple local cotton, 
Middling grade yarns which they subsequently weave 


into piece goods finished to their own account and sold ° 

under their own mark. Seo Sees oa 
These figures were obtained by carrying out a special also applied to the 
test to determine the exact advantages to them in the white cotton proc- 
“Breton Minerol Process”. The possibilities of other essed in this Mill) 









mills duplicating these results depend upon the type of 
cotton used, and the conditions existing in each individ- 
ual mill. 


In other mills where records have been carefully kept 
and tabulated, the above facts are checked. 







At the same time, working conditions under which 
the operatives work are materially improved . . by 
the positive elimination of fly and lint. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


I7 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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he really believes this? Maybe he has never had the 
experience of having a dry roll on drawings, and too, 
it may be that it has never occurred to him that a 
front loose boss roll arbor can be dry on one position 
and have a little lubrication on the rest of its surface. 
Does not such a condition of arbors produce a hind- 
rance to the smooth running of rolls? I mean to infer 
that a roll under such a condition is slightly retarded 
on the dry position of the arbor. What is the result? 
I believe we all know the answer, so there is no need 
of my giving an explanation. 


The condition of rolls described may exist in sev- 
eral rolls of the set. I have seen this happen after a 
new set of rolls have been put in the frame; also, when 
the shells have not been cleaned out before putting on 
the arbors, because when these rolls come from the 
roll coverer there is always a slight amount of rust 
inside the shells. 
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This should always be cleaned out : 


before putting the rolls in the frame because the lubri- = 
cating value of whatever oil is used on the arbors is : 
bound to be destroyed by the rusty condition of the in- = 


side of the shell rolls. 


“WASH” made another statement that I thoroughly : 
disagree with when he stated that ball bearing rolls : 
will not help, and that solid rolls are equally as good : 


as ball-bearing rolls. 


I thought our friend was sup- : 


posed to be chock full of progressive ideas, and here = 
we have him ridiculing new ideas, all because he can : 


not agree with another man. 


My previous statement regarding the trouble I 
found in the calender roll and tension gearing of the : 
breaker drawing also puts in the shade what “WASH” : 
had to say about the impossibility of the trouble oc- : 


curring in the breaker drawing, as well as the state- 
ments he makes later on in his article when he assures 
us that whatever bad work in the way of unevenness 
occurs on the cards and breaker drawing will surely 
be rectified by the amount of doublings and draft 
amassed by the time the work is through the finisher 
drawings. 


We men of the carding section are now at liberty 
to neglect all the rules we have been trying to en- 
force on the cards about periodical stripping, careful 
piecing of sliver and laps, and all the other numerous 
worries we have been used to in the struggle to attain 
a good card sliver for the drawings! Neither is it 
necessary for us to be careful about getting very even 
laps, as we can always depend upon the good old fin- 
isher drawing! Again, let us ask “WASH” how he 
gets that way? I am sure that all of us would like 
to know all about this new method of abolishing thick 
and thin places in roving. 


A draft of 24 inches, or 124 inches, will not alto- 


YM 


gether eliminate thick and thin places, and I hope that : 
“WasH,” for his own benefit, will realize this point. I ; 


know from experience. 


Now, I would like to make just one more criticism : 


of “WASH’s”’ article. 


In the last paragraph of his ar- = 


ticle he stated that in practically every case of his ex- : 
perience with thick and thin places, it occurred on the = 
finisher drawing. Here he failed to give the defects = 


he found on the drawings. 


This seems to me to be - 
rather inconsistent, for it does seem that he should be : 






They’ll Take All The 
| Work You Give Them 


Rockweave Canvas Products 
We know the kind of 
service you insist on in the textile industry, so we 
designed these trucks especiallly for your use. 


And then some. 
are built for heavy duty. 


Though Rockweave trucks, baskets and ham- 
pers are in a class by themselves as far as service 
is concerned, they’re priced right in line with the 
market. You pay no more for the frames of tem- 
pered spring steel .. . the specially constructed 
casters, handles, eyelets, shoes, and truckboards 
... the heavy Triumph Duck, our own make... 
and the longer, harder, better wear that every 
product will give you. As a matter of fact, 
Rockweave Canvas Products mean lower cost per 
day of work! 


If your requirements call for a standard size, 
we'll ship them as soon as you send your order. 
And if you want special sizes, we’ll care for them 
at once too... We have a catalog which illus- 
trates the complete Rockweave line, and suggests 
uses for each product. For the catalog, or any 
other information, write direct to the mills. 


Rockweave Mills 


CANVAS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DIVISION CALLAWAY MILLS 


LaGrange, Georgia 
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9 MONTHS OF 
LIVELY SELLING 
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Corton and fine Du Pont Rayons have gone on record as 
good “mixers.” Dress manufacturers who expect to cut several 
hundred thousand yards of the new 1930 rayon and cotton crepes 
claim that they open a brand-new market for volume fabrics. 
They further state that Du Pont Rayon, used with the present 
skill, will add an extra nine months of lively selling to cottons 
for winter dresses. No other fibre provides so perfectly the 


things that cottons need to capture the winter market. 


6 POINTS TO CHECK 
IN DU PONT RAYON AND COTTON CREPES 


1 —Rayon takes a brighter dye... gives 4—Rayon gives the rich glow that keeps 
liveliness of color tone to dark cottons. dark cottons from looking dusty 


2—Rayon, being a perfectly even, continu- when they are worn with deep-pile 


ous fibre, gives sheerness, body, and fabrics. 
drape to cotton weaves without making §S—Rayon combined with cotton makes 
them thick. fabrics that are easy to launder—that 


3—Rayon is an economical mixer. It gives will not wrinkle easily. 
suppleness to cotton without shooting G—Rayon stands out beautifully in the 


the price above the volume market. new jacquard effects. 
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EXAMINE PAR CREPE... 
Par Crepe, a featured fabric in 
Storyk’s fall line, is a live ex- 
ample of the way cotton com- 
bined with Du Pont Rayon can 
be styled for fall. 





OUEONT 


REG.U.S. Yt 
Members of Rayon Institute of America 


LOLUSTRA keeps its low 
lustre after itis laundered. That’s 
one reason why knitters and 
weavers who can't afford to 
gamble on artificially de-lustred 
rayons buy Lolustra. The sub- 
dued glow that it gives to fabric 
is inherent in the yarn... not 
painted on. 
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able to explain why this frame does not remedy de- 
fects of its own, since its makes compensation for all 
other defects previously attained. I am afraid “WASH” 
would have to do quite a bit of explaining to convince 
me of the truth of some of his statements concerning 
back-lash and thick and thin places. 

I would now like to say a few words about another 
article by “WASH.” I am referring to the article en- 
titled, “Proper Drafting and the Use of Waste,” which 
appeared on page 793 of the May issue. I would like 
for “WASH” to explain to me how he figures the mesh- 
ing of metallic rolls only takes place on the sides of 
the rolls. So the portion of these rolls which draws 
the stock does not mesh?? What does all of this 
mean? I would like an explanation. 

In one paragraph of this article he asks us to pic- 
ture in our minds if we can what happens when waste 
is used with raw stock. Well, it all depends upon how 
it is mixed and who does the mixing. When we are 
bound to run waste with raw stock, instead of kicking, 
we should find the best possible means of running it 
to the best advantage. 

We have a system of making waste laps through 
the breaker picker and running these laps, one with 
three of raw stock through the finisher lapper. All 
waste is run in this way, and used with our lowest 
grade, thus keeping waste out of our other grades. 

I am sure if waste is mixed properly, those slack 
and tight webs, if caused by waste, will not exist on 
the drawings, as stated by “WASH.” Worn collars 
cause that deficiency, and not waste altogether. I 
have had webs on drawing frames running tight on 
one side and slack on the other, and seeing this, re- 
versed the front roll, to then find that the condition 
“was reversed. 

By his statement regarding tight and slack webs, 
“WASH” infers that waste gets only in the slivers run- 
ning on the sides of the rolls. This seems very odd to 
me, and it is very seldom that it occurs to my knowl- 
edge. 

In the latter part of his article, “WASH” asks what 
would happen if we dumped a box of waste into the 
automatic feeder. I think I know—we would get a 
“bung-up” and a lot of swearing from the picker man. 
D. E.. (%.. 1.) 


Polishes Rings and Rails Once a Year. 


An interesting idea for consideration in connection 

with keeping the spinning frames in first-class shape. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

A thing that is very beneficial to spinning and 
is very easy to do is to polish the rings and ring rails 
of the spinning frames about once a year. 


The frame is stripped of all bobbins and the ring 
rail run up to the top of the spindles. Make a paste 
of either pumice stone powder or rotten stone and 
engine oil. Using a brush similar to about half a 
guide-board brush, the inside of the ring and the ring 
rail on top is thoroughly rubbed, using the paste 
mentioned. Then, using a spinning band with some 
of the paste on it, the outside of the ring is polished 
by putting this band around the ring and passing 
back and forth. 
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This Brand 
has meant First Quality 


LEATHER BELTING 


to two generations of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXECUTIVES 


Your orders are solicited. 
Our guarantee protects your purchase. 
We Ship Quick! 


_ The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


Direct Sales Representatives: 


L. L. HASKINS L. F. MOORE 
P. O. Box No. 241 P. O. Box 1293 
Greenville, S. C. Memphis, Tenn. 
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LOOM HARNESSES | 
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have the right “feel” and ap- | 
pearance. IE 
An important feature of our IE 
loom harnesses is their appear- |F 
= ance and their “feel” Their |/== 
=4 smooth finish and their freedom |} — 
= from defects show that they 
will weave well, and their soft 
pliable “‘feel’’ shows that they | 
are tough and elastic and will | 
therefore wear well. 
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“Is your harness’ life far too short? You can pro- in many mills. He not only prescribes it for lon- : 
long it approximately 20% simply by specifying gevity, but also endorses it for reducing seconds and : 
Atlanta Harness with Wall Shaft. This new improve- price per cut. i 
ment, which consists of an extra shaft section at top TI d , r z 
and bottom of harness, keeps the harness young and ne screw eyes do not come in contact with the = 
efficient for a maximum length of time.” twine, — no deterioration from collected mois- : 
‘Dr. Weaver’, the loom harness specialist, never hesi- ome and strain on harness at screw eyes. : 
tates in recommending Atlanta Harness with the Wall Write for sample and further information on Atlanta’ : 
Shaft because he has seen it prove itself many times Harness with Wall Shaft. : 
P. O. BOX 1375 TEL. MAIN 0517-8 ATLANTA, GA. : 

Satisfactory Service Since 1919 F 

COTTON HARNESS, MAIL HARNESS, SELVAGE HARNESS, SPECIAL TWIST CABLE HARNESS, REEDS FOR ALL FABRICS, SLASHER COMBS, STRIK- = 
ING COMBS, MENDING EYES, : 
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After the rings and rails are thoroughly scoured 
with this paste, the residue is wiped off with clean 
rags. The improvement in the spinning will be sur- 
prising. This is especially noticeable where rings 
are rough and doffing is hard, due to ends coming 
down after doffing. This*remedies the trouble com- 
pletely and the frames are 75 per cent easier to doff. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4816. 


What Causes Loopy Filling in Sateens? 


Here is a chance to give some helpful information. 
You are invited to discuss this question. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to see some discussion in your “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department as to the probable 
causes of loopy filling on warp sateens. The diffi- 
culty I have in mind is not loopy selvages, but small 
loops of the filling appearing across the cloth on 
the face of the goods. The goods on which we are 
having trouble are 53 inch 96x64, 1.32 warp sateen, 
with 18s warp and 12.50s filling, using a twist mul- 
tiple of 3.79 in the filling. 

I should very much appreciate a full discussion 
on this by your readers, pointing out any causes 
which may have been found of this difficulty, and 
giving complete remedies for it. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4814. 


Causes of ‘‘Fuzzy”’ or ‘‘Hairy’’ Yarn 


This man says that worn rings, while not coming in 
contact with the yarn, can cause “‘fuzzy’’ yarn. Do 
you agree? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

During a recent meeting of southern spinners the 
following question in substance was asked: Do worn 
spinning rings cause “fuzzy” or “hairy” yarn? “T. 
A. D. (GA.)”, in the March issue of CoTTON also asked 
practically the same question. The writer’s recollec- 
tion of the answers to this question is that they were 
inconclusive and for that reason wishes to express 
his views in this connection. 

The answer, briefly, is that worn spinning rings 
do cause “fuzzy” or “hairy” yarn. 

The most impressive experience, to my knowledge, 
in substantiation of this statement was encountered 
in a plant twisting several fine filaments of rayon 
into a coarser yarn, a flanged ring such as is used in 
cotton spinning being used. It was found when the 
under side of the inner flange of the rings became 
slightly worn, this wear being of a wavy, irregular 
nature, some of the filaments of the rayon were cut 
and stood out or radiated from the core or body of 
the twisted yarn. This resulted in the same kind of 
condition (except that it was much more noticeable 
and made seconds in the case of the rayon) that we 
have when cotton yarn is chafed or roughened. So 
pronounced was this trouble in this rayon twisting 
plant that a different style ring was adopted to 
eliminate the difficulty. 

Without considering the fact that rayon fila- 
ments do not have the spirality of cotton fibres, 
which fact has no importance in this discussion, we 
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can say, for purposes of spinning or twisting, the 
difference between the fibers or filaments of cotton 
yarn and rayon yarn is that the rayon fibers are 
thousands of times longer than the cotton fibers. 
Thus when a worn ring caused a filament of rayon 
to be. cut, the imperfection in the twisted yarn was at 
once apparent. The same thing happens when cotton 
yarn is spun on worn rings, but we have become ac- 
customed to the cotton fibers radiating from the yarn 
and we have not looked as closely as we might into 
the chafing of the yarn by worn rings. The gentle- 
men who propounded the question which is the sub- 
ject of this article had by observation or reasoning, 
or both, been let to suspect worn rings as a cause of 
“fuzzy” yarn. 

Why do worn rings cause “fuzzy” yarn? To my 
mind, the answer is this: Due to a number of causes 
and conditions spinning rings wear irregularly and 
wavily, as previously stated. The ring does not come 
into direct contact with the yarn, but does come into 
indirect contact with it through the medium of the 
traveler. As the traveler moves over the uneven sur- 
face of a worn ring a sawing action between the trav- 
eler and the yarn results, the yarn being held at an 
almost fixed angle and the traveler sawing back and 
forth over the yarn. When the traveler, after several 
days running, becomes worn by the constant passage 
of the yarn through it, the chafing action is accen- 
tuated. 

I do not doubt that there are other reasons for 
worn spinning rings chafing the yarn and the writer 
will be greatly interested in reading the expressions 
of others in answer to this question. It should be 
borne in mind that “fuzzy” yarn is not as strong as 
smooth yarn. 


’ 
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Preventing Good Cotton Going into Dust 
Room. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent issue, “H. F. (N. C.)” asks for sug- 
gestions to eliminate a trouble he is experiencing with 
a No. 6 fan and condenser. Too much good cotton is 
going into his dust room. 

I believe his difficulty is with the leathers not mak- 
ing a good contact with the face of the screen heads. 
This allows the fan to draw a good percentage of the 
cotton between the leathers and the screen heads and 
then on to the dust room, along with the dust. and 
other dirt. 

We have overcome this in a simple and effective 
manner. Reference to Fig. 1 will aid the reader in 
obtaining a clear understanding of how this trouble 
can be overcome. The strap D, about one inch wide, 
is placed around the leather C on the circumference of 
the screen head B, and is connected at the ends by the 
spring FE. This spring is about two and one-half inch- 
es long, wound of No. 22 piano wire on a quarter inch 
arbor. The spring must be just stiff enough to keep 
the leather C in close contact with the screen head B, 
and yet not so stiff that it tends to retard the motion 
of the screen A. 
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In the sketch, only one end of the screen is shown, 
but, of course, the other end is the exact duplicate. 

This idea, if properly applied, will save from two 

to three per cent of the cotton from going into waste. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4812. 


Methods of Inspecting Skein Yarns. 


Several men give their methods of inspecting skeins of 
yarn. Other readers with experience are urged to do 
likewise, particularly if they have a different method. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is written in reply to the questions of “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4745,” in a recent issue, with reference 
to inspecting skein yarn. 

The most efficient method of inspecting skeins of 
yarn or thread, that I am familiar with, or have ever 
heard of, is the system of placing the skein on a 
whipping or snapping post. If the inspection is to 
be merely a superficial one, the worker simply glances 
over the skein which may be placed in sets of six, 
eight, or as many as can be conveniently put on the 
pole. After glancing at the surface nearest her, the 
worker turns the skeins inside out, and inspects the 
inner surface. All skeins which show faulty work 
are picked out by the inspector and put to one side 
to be dealt with either by the same worker, or by 
some other worker, or returned to the department or 
mill from which they came. 

If a more critical inspection is desired, each skein 
is handled individually. The worker places the part 
of the sken nearest her over the palm of her left 
hand, and with the forefinger of the right hand sep- 
arates the threads into skeins, at the same time 
looking for imperfections. When the front side has 
been looked over, the skein is turned inside out and 
examined again. ' 

Inspection in this manner usually suffices in de- 
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In the June issue of this publication, the 
advertisement of the Powers Regulator 
Company featured the Automatic Tempera- 
ture Control System installed in the Walton 
Cotton Mill Company. The Superintend- 
ent stated that this equipment reduced fuel 
consumption one-third—enough to pay for 
the installation the first year. 


In the August issue of this publication, the 
installation featured was at the Trion Com- 
pany mill at Trion, Geor- 
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been fully as successful, affording nice, clear 
profits after the first year. 
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lem of overheating. 
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tecting such faults or imperfections as singles, cork- 
screws, doubles, faulty twist, mixtures, and such 
other faults as might affect the thread as a whole. 

Should it be required to remove the smaller faults 
which cannot be detected by simply inspecting the 
outside and inside of one portion of the skein, then 
two or three places in the circumference of the skein 
must be scrutinized. Examination by this method will 
reveal such faults as short parts that have become 
incorporated in the yarn or thread at the spinning, 
twisting or winding machines—knots, bunches and 
so on. 

Occasionally, in a high-class yarn or thread 
which warrants an expenditure of time and money, 
an inch-by-inch examination of each skein is under- 
taken. In this inspection there should be little in the 
way of faulty work that will escape the inspector. 

Sometimes the following inspection will answer 
the purpose: The inspector merely picks up the 
rolled skein or bundle of skeins, as the case may be, 
glancing over it and setting aside any that show 
faulty work. The skeins are then unrolled or re- 
moved from the bundle and the defective parts cut 
out, or the skeins returned to the department or mill 
from which they came. Obviously, this method is 
not to be recommended when a thorough examina- 
tion of the yarn or thread is required. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4754. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This replies to the injuiry of ‘“‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4745,” who wished to have various mills tell of their 
findings as to the most satisfactory method of in- 
specting skein yarn. This man stated in his inquiry 
that he understood there are a few mills which use 
a special method of inspecting skein yarn with 
spools, whereby they are in a position to turn the 
skein around without any roughening up or inter- 
fering with the diamonds. 

We have found that the proper inspection of 
skeins should start with the close inspection of the 
bobbins before they are placed on the reels. In the 
case of single yarn defects, such as tangled bobbins, 
smutty yarn or cockled yarn, these can be detected 
and laid aside, this being especially true where a fill- 
ing wind is being used. In the case of two-ply or 
four, slack yarn, greasy yarn, or broken ends may 
be detected, as may also singlings or doublings, and 
these may be clipped near the defect and the de- 
fects thus prevented from getting into the skein at 
all. 

We have found that the practice of having the in- 
spector examine each skein separately, spreading out 
the skeins and looking at them from both sides, gives 
the best results. Skeins should never be inspected 
in bunches of six or eight skeins, as is often done. 
The device used for hanging the skeins for inspec- 
tion, which is in common use, consists of a metal rod 
or pipe arranged in a horizontal position within easy 
reach of the inspector. 

We do not use the spool method for inspection. 
However, from time to time we do use the spools to 
change tie bands. For example, to change a tie band 
from figure eight to plain or vice versa. This device 
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is made by the use of two spools set far enough apart 
to take the skein without tension, and this permits 
the slipping on of the skein without disturbing the 
diamond. The skein is then easily pulled into any 
position as the spools are free to turn. I do not 
know whether this is the same device as mentioned 
by your inquirer or not. 
G. W. (N. C.) 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is written to discuss the question of “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 4745,” to ask for different methods of in- 
specting skein yarn. The most satisfactory method 
I have found, and the one in use in my mills, is to 
build an inspection post of hard wood, sanded and 
shellacked. This allows rapid and complete inspec- 
tion and does not roughen or disarrange the dia- 














monds. My posts are made similar to the sketch in 
the accompanying illustration. The bar is built-up 
hardwood turned three inches in diameter with six- 
inch diameter knobs at the ends to prevent the skeins 
from falling off. There is 30 inches of working space 
on each side of the post, so that two inspectors can 
work at once. The post is 8 inches square, built up 
and fastened securely to the floor with angle irons. 
I have found it best to set the post in front of the 
window for the sake of good light. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 4758. 


It’s not the amount of money you make that makes 
you rich, but the amount you save. This does not 
mean to merely put your savings away for safe-keep- 
ing, but make your money work for you by investing 
in income-bearing property or stocks. The man with 
money to spare may invest in vacant lots or such stuff 
and wait for his profit, but the small investor should 
only invest in income-bearing, safe property until he 
gets a start. 
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An Invitation 


to Cotton Mill Executives and Overseers of Carding to visit our Booth 
at the Southern Textile Exposition. 


WE ARE ANNOUNCING 


a striking innovation in Card Room Practice which will undoubtedly surpass the well-known 
success of Washburn Long Draft Spinning. While our various products will be on display, 
our space will be used principally for conferences with present users of the Washburn System 
and others who may be interested in this most simple and inexpensive spinning improvement. 


Our new devices for roving frames are of the utmost simplicity and all patent rights have 
been reserved. Like Washburn Long Draft the Roving System will be sold as a “guaranteed 
installation.” We will gladly arrange for preliminary demonstrations using a mill’s own 
roving or will put in sample installations. We suggest that appointments for conferences 
at our Booth be made in advance if possible to do so. 
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Southern Representatives: 


Gastonia Comber Needling Co. Gastonia, N. C. 
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Do You USE SPECIAL- 
IZED LOOM REEDS ? 


O get the maximum results from your looms, 
the greatest care must be taken in the selec- 
tion of the reeds to be used. 

Every material has different characteristics that 
necessitate a reed built to suit these specific re- 
quirements. There is no economy in using a type 
reed that is continually jagging or breaking the 
threads—causing a lot of “second” material that 
could just as well have been “top quality” if the 
correct reed had been used. 

Our reeds are made in all types and sizes of 
Soldered and Pitch Band; also Slasher, Beaming 
and Lease Combs, Leno, and Velvet and Plush 
Reeds. 

They are made of super-flexible reed wire that 
maintains its original perfect shape. The reeds 
are absolutely smooth and perfectly spaced. They 
will not cut or jag the thread. Rust proof finish 
in Monel Metal furnished on request. 


Would you like further information? 
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2100 W., Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Southern Plant New England Office Foreign Office 
621 E. McBee Ave., 44 Franklin St., Huddersfieid, Eng. 
Greenville, 8S. C. Providence, R. I. Shanghai, China. 
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Answers to Cloth Room Questions. 


Cloth room men are especially urged to join in this 
discussion, and to submit other questions relating to 
the cloth room. 

EDITOR COTTON: 

I note in a recent issue of CoTTON that “A. E. (S. 
C.)” wishes to develop some discussion on cloth room 
practices in your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” depart- 
ment. He asked two questions which I shall endeavor 
to answer. The first was, he wanted to get the opin- 
ions of other men as to the best speed that can be used 
on a folder, keeping in mind the quality of the work as 
well as doing justice to the machine. 


This is a rather difficult question to answer with 
any degree of satisfaction. The cloth room is the one 
department in the mill which up to now has been given 
comparatively little consideration. It is my observa- 
sidered satisfactory; but if it is not satisfactory, ap- 
tion that almost any kind of machine seems to be con- 
parently it must be used in any event. As you know, 
it is somewhat of a general practice, that the cloth 
room is altogether too small when the mill is first 
built, and when later additions are made to increase 
production, it frequently happens that the cloth room 
equipment remains of the same size. In such a case, 
as no additional cloth room equipment is installed, the 
only solution is to speed up the machine to take care 
of the increased production, or else to run the cloth 
room at night. 

The average mill runs its folders fast enough to 
keep up with production, so that it is hard to give 
any fixed speed at which to run them. A cloth folder 
will run from 90 to 110 yards per minute and do ex- 
cellent work on all classes of cotton goods. I could 
point out mills where folders are being run from 50 
yards per minute up to 154 yards per minute, depend- 
ing entirely upon the production. The only rule I 
know of that is given in connection with the cloth room 
folders is that it is pointed out that the tight and loose 
pulleys are 10 inches in diameter, and that when run- 
ning 250 r.p.m. they will fold 75 yards of cloth per 
minute. 

This man’s next question asked, “On narrow sheet- 
ings, what is the average variation in measuring cloth 
on a folder?” 

This question is not entirely clear. It possibly 
means the variation in the length of the fold. There 
are a good many things to take into consideration. On 
every folder the first four or five yards will tend to be 
short of the full 36 inches. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the cloth is being pulled out of the pan 
at the rear from under a pile of goods, and the folder 
blades have not reached their full speed. The cloth is 
under extra tension and tends to follow the blades back 
from under the jaw. After the first few folds, there 
should be no difference in measurement throughout 
a double cut of 120 yards. If four to six cut pieces 
are run, the top fold will tend to increase in length, al- 
though the variation throughout the cut should not at 
the most be over %-inch, if the folder is in good con- 
dition. The new style folders with a single leaf to 

the table will give a more accurate measurement than 
the old style table which was split in the middle. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4692. 
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Moderate Temperatures— Uniform Drying—Low Operating Costs 


NY yarn, whether it be silk, rayon, cotton or wool, is benefited 
by air drying at low temperatures. In the “Hurricane” Dryer, 
currents of warm air are so distributed that all the yarn is dried 
thoroughly and uniformly. A Conditioning Unit can be operated in 
conjunction with the Dryer in order to improve the quality and the 
feel, and to establish a definite moisture regain. 
Also—Stock Dryers; Automatic Loop Dryers; 


Electric Hosiery Forms; Vacuum Extractors; 
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Questions on Slashing. 


Readers in a position to do so are especially urged to 
start some discussions on the various points brought 
out in this letter. 

EpDITOR COTTON: 

As I am anxious to see some rather extensive dis- 
cussion in your magazine regarding slashing I am 
going to give our ways of slashing, which will give 
your contributors something to shoot at. 

Starting with the mixing of the starch and soft- 
ener in the cooking kettles, we first draw our water 
in the cooking kettles and allow it to get luke warm. 
We then put in the softener and then the starch, 
which mixture is agitated for about thirty minutes. 
We allow this agitation to take place with all thin 
boiling forty-fluidity solutions except on Monday 
mornings. We have our instruments set so that the 
solution comes to a boil in thirty minutes; we then 
boil for one hour and turn the solution into a stor- 
age tank which is kept at a temperature of 210 de- 
grees. 


The compound, or softener, is pumped over to the 
size boxes where we endeavor to maintain a temper- 
ature of 205 degrees, while the cylinders are kept 
at a temperature of 210 degrees. 


I would now like to ask the questoin, at what 
speed, in yards per minute, should the yarn (30s) 
be slashed under the aforementioned conditions? We 
have just completed putting automatic controls on 
our cooking kettles and size boxes and also have the 
steam to be carried by the cylinders automatically 
controlled, so now, by having the yarn tested out in 
the laboratories, we hope to arrive at some satisfac- 
tory conclusion as to the number of yards per min- 
ute we should slash. However, since we are just 
starting out with this system, I should like to hear 
from some of the readers of COTTON who have experi- 
ence with this system relative to this matter. 


When we have arrived at what we think the prop- 
er speed to run the slashers we will put up tags for 
the different styles, on which we will put the speed 
that particular style should be run. For instance, 
on a tag about 3x8 inches with the style and speed 
written on it, it would be possible to pass by the 
Slashers and glance at this card and see if the slash- 
ers are being run at the proper speed. 

I would also like to see some discussion on the 
best method of keeping loom beam heads in shape. 
We have the slasher men test out every beam on a 
bench in front of his slasher for trueness before put- 
ting the beams in the slashers. Those that are not 
true, we have re-bored, if possible, and new places 
located for the bolts. Some of the head ends of the 
wood beams are so badly worn that we have to throw 
them away. 

In running warper beams on the slashers, how 
often should leases be run? Should they be run only 
when laps on the warper beams are found, or should 
there be certain times, regardless of laps, to run the 
leases? I would certainly like for some of the read- 
ers of COTTON to answer these questions for me. Then 
too, I would like for someone to outline a method of 
keeping streaks of hard size out of the yarn for me. 

We have also had some difficulty taking the prop- 
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surer-because 
you are surer 


using CHARLITE 


The agent you use in degum- 
ming, bleaching, kier boiling 
and dyeing processes deter- 
mines to a large extent the 
results you get. Therefore it 
is of the utmost importance 
that you be sure of the agent. 


Charlite—compounded to meet 
your particular problems — 
gives you a feeling of sureness 
because— 


It has never failed to cause the 
right reaction—never failed to 
give the results you are after, 
even under the pressure of time. 


It is only logical to feel surer when 
using Charlite—it is formulated 
by chemical engineers who are 
scientifically sure of every step 
they take. And you deal directly 
with Charlite service men who are 
technically sure of their recommen- 
dations before they suggest them 
to you. 
Write for information. 
CHARLOTTE 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
CHARLOTTE, N.. C. 


-CHARLITE | 
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| Chasis this fast 


rebronzing service 


Many textile mills are saving money on their 
winder bearing rebronzing by utilizing Sanders 
service. 

They send in their old bearings and Sanders fills 
the orders from a huge stock of rebronzed bear- 
ings the day order is received. The workman- 
ship on each unit makes it worthy of serving on 
the finest machine. Strategic location of the 
Sanders Plant, skilled workmen, and the desire 
to serve make possible the dependability of this 
service. Freight paid one way. 


SANDERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
0. BOX 147 GASTONIA, N. C. 









Pr 













Makers of the Sanders 
Improved Flyer Pressers. 
Also repairers of Ste l 
Rollers, Spindles and 
Flyers. 
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Carolina Textile Sheet Metal Co. 
280 N. Church St. Spartanburg, S. C. Phone 2940 
Sheet Metal Workers Catering to Textile Mills Only 

Manufacturers of Rebuilders of 
Slasher Hoods Card Screens—all makes 
uill Boxes Spinning Room Cylinders 
onveyor Systems Drying Cans 
ALL WORK GUARANTEE 
The only plant in the South equipped to rebuild. Card Screens 
and Spinning Room Cylinders 
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PATENTS 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney, 218 Johnston Building 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A former member of the Examining Corns 
United States Patent Office 


Also: eer BLDG., Sites teak D. C. 
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SAVE FREIGHT ON SQUEEZE ROLL 
RECOVERING 


The close proximity of 
Carolina Rubber Com- 
pany to textile plants 
of the South means a 
considerable saving on 
freight bills yearly. 


Expert workmanship, 
quality rubber cover- 
ing. Quick service. 
Write for quotations. 











ROLINA RusBER Co. 


SALISBURY, N.C, 
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LOW 
COST 
PRODUCTION 


Using BARBER TAPE is one way to 
keep costs down to a minimum, 
which is so important in these days 
of keen competition. 












Our long wearing spinning and twist- 
ing tapes will help reduce your costs 
—Try Them! 

BARBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


BARBER 


>(N NING AND 
:[ ING TAPES 
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IDEAL MACHINE CO.) 
: Repair Headquarters for Fi 
3 STEEL ROLLS—SPINDLES—FLYEES i 
= We make a specialty of E 
: METALLIC DEAWING ROLLS : 
: and also do Z 
: Overhauling, Moving and Brecting : 
: BESSEMER CITY, N. C 
| BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM eae errs | 
| BAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS =” 
| GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA | 
| - BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS : 
: MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY PARTS. - 
: Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears : 
: Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitia : 
: Combers. General Textile Eepairs. : 
: GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA | 
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Se ee CULL 


- BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., INC. 


Successors to the Repair Department of Michael ond Bivens, Ine. 


GENERATORS, MOTORS AND TRANSFORMERS 
REWOUND, REPAIRED AND EBEBUILT 
New = Rebullt Generators, Meters Oll Switehes, Auto Starters and 
d Transformers For Sale Compensators Repaired 
EAST FRANKLIN AVENUE GASTONIA, N. C. 
Telephones: Day 621; Night 1062M; 137 
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er care of the flannel on the rolls over the size boxes 
after they have stood over the week-end. They get 
dry and hard from this standing. We unroll some- 
thing like a yard and sprinkle it well with water with 
a short hose. We have one of these short hoses con- 
nected to a water pipe at each box. 

I certainly hope to see some discussion of the 
different questions I have brought up, for I believe 
that it will prove helpful to me, and to others. 

(T. A. D. (GA.) 


Further Discussion on Bow in 
Wide Sheeting. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In order to help along the discussion of the causes 
of bow in different fabrics, which discussion has ap- 
peared in recent issues of COTTON, there are a few 
observations I would like to make. 

The cause of bow in any fabric is filling contrac- 
tion. Mechanical defects on the loom and wrong 
treatment in the subsequent processes may further 
accentuate this trouble. Excessive shuttle tension 
will also tend to increase the amount. The construc- 
tion of the fabric itself will determine the amount of 
bow and the only way to effect a permanent cure is to 
alter the construction of the cloth. 


The writer has woven fabric over 20 feet wide in 
which there was absolutely no bow, and on which a 
straight edge would follow the filling from one side 
to the other in perfect line. Perhaps that seems tu 
many readers an outright exaggeration, but I assure 
them it is not. 

It is entirely a matter of increasing the amount 
of warp, either with a greater number of ends per inch 
or heavier single ends, until the warp weaves abso- 
lutely straight from the back whip rolls through the 
harness and reed and over the breast beam and sand 
roll. Doing this does not eliminate the tendency of the 
filling to contract. This tendency remains, but the 
warp portion of the fabric being at maximum density, 
there is no place for it to go. Consequently, the fill- 
ing is held in the fabric under the tension at which 
it was originally placed there. 

This brings the question down to its fundamental 
basis. In practice it becomes necessary to decide if it 
is of value to go to the extreme indicated. Probably 
in most cases the elimination of bow by this means 
would ruin other needed features of the fabric. 


The idea of the convex breast beam or bow board 
is to draw the filling in a curved line from side to 
side of the cloth so that when the weaving tension is 
released the filling contraction will only be sufficient 
to pull it straight and leave it at rest without further 
tendency to contract. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4704. 


I once wrote an article that I could have sold for 
considerably over one thousand dollars if I would have 
signed my name.to it so that a certain manufacturer 
could use it as advertising matter. Later it was pub- 
lished in COTTON and any mill man could buy it for 
$1.00, the subscription price. Do you realize the val- 
uable information you are getting so cheaply? 
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spinning & twisting 


TAPES 


First cost plus wear, gives 
your cost on spinning and 
twister tapes. That is why 
mills in every section which 
keep careful cost records 
have standardized on Lambeth 
—for Lambeth tapes give 
lower cost service. 


Write for prices and samples 
on Lambeth Spinning and 
Twister Tapes. 


LAMBETH ROPE 
CORPORATION 


N+¢c 
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Bespeak 
Progress 


Clean floors add to the atmosphere of 
See that the 


progress and efficiency. 
floors of your mill are kept well. 


The inconvenience of floor cleaning is 
a thing of the past when Carolina 


Cleanser is chosen for the work. 


scientific formula, this cleanser not 
only takes out most of the drudgery 
but leaves the floors in perfect condi- 
SUR- 


tion—WITH NO SLIPPERY 
FACE. 
Very economical to use. Write 


information. 


THE CHAMPION FIBRE CO., 
CANTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Well Kept Floors | 


CAROLINA CLEANSER | 





Also manufacturers of Sodium Hypochlorite. 
Liquid, Fused and Flake, 76% Caustic Soda. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
reader of COTTON wito will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 
—Covered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery; Card Room catalog covers Cards, 
Combers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments. Installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 


4. New Methods of Opening Cetton, also 
*“Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor—TIllustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Cotton Cleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. ; 


, 5. The Bahnson Master Control—Bulletin 
No. 301, 5 pages. Illustrated. Automatic 
device designed to control humidifying equip 
ment so as to maintain a constant relative 
humidity. By The Bahnsen Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. f 


; 6. ‘‘Cotton’’ Weather Vein, 32 pages; 
‘Rayon’’ Weather Vein, 40 pages; house 
publication, illustrated. Bulletin 58, 80 
pages, illustrated; Manufactured Weather— 
the automatic control of air conditions with- 
in buildings. Carrier Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J. 


8. Stewart Compounds for Roving Frames 
—Illustrated literature on roving frame op- 
a By Precision Gear Co., Gastonia 
N. ©. 


10. Leathers, T-xtile—Booklet No. 101. 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat. etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. : 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page -illustrat 
ed booklet Describing ring manufacture. 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


13-A. Equipping Modern Textile P‘ants— 
Booklet, 35 pages, illustrated. Describes 
value of Monel Metal equipment in textile 
Plants and presents reports from mill own- 
ers and operators on actual experiences; 
equipment, descriptions, etc. Also Dyed in 
the Truth—Reprints of advertisements of 
special interest to textile dyers. Interna- 
tional Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Stre:t, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Y Worth Writing For! 


14. Emerson Conditioning Ovens—2 book- 
lets on conditioning of textiles, or determina- 
tion of the amount of moisture in textiles. 
Issued by Fmerson Apparatus Co., Melrose 
Highlands. Mass. 


15. Saving Labor, Material and Power in 
the Textile Industry—Bulletin No. 133. Il- 
lustrated. Controlling, Recording and Indi- 
cating Instruments in textile mills. Temper- 
ature, Pressure, Humidity, equipment layouts 
and descriptive applications. The Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Mass. 


17. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem. 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Co., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


19. Quaker City Chemical Co.—48-page 
booklet containing useful information, tables, 
formulae, on dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
all textiles. Issued by above company, 2736 
North Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting information on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cct- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
varns—cloth  finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Co., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
& Co., Ine., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
a 


24. Wyandotte in the Textile Mill—90- 
page booklet with information on bleaching, 
dyeing all textiles, including hosiery.—J. B. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


26. The Guide Post—18-page booklet show- 
ing porcelain guides, rollers, eyes used by 
on7 


textile mills—-By Page-Madden Co., 277 
Ralph Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


27. The Seven Factors of Belting Economy 
—Booklet, 112 pages, illustrated, containing 
authoritative information on the economical 
layout, care and operation of belt drives. 
Chas. A. Schieren Company, 33 Ferry Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


‘ 


28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
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belting catalog. By Akron Belting Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, iliustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


31. Aluminum Paint—The Coat of Metal 
Protection—Booklet, 46 pages. Illustrated. 
The protecting and light reflecting qualities 
of Aluminum paint; its advantages to tex- 
tile industry; where it is used; specifications. 
By Aluminum Company of America, 2400 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





32. Flooring, Open Steel, Area Gratings 
and Steps—Folder, 6 pages. Illustrated. For 
platforms, walks and stairs; non-slipping. 
By Kerlow Steel Flooring Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


33. Cast Iron Columns—18-page booklet on 
use of cast iron columns in mill construction. 
By National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


34. Ornamental Iron & Wire Work—é64- 
page booklet showing movable wire parti- 
tions for stock rooms, etc. Also other iron 
and wire installations. Badger Wire & Iron 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis. 


35. Scating Equipment—Automatic, ad- 
justable, ten inch height adjustment, all steel, 
mill and factory seating specialty, illustrat- 
ed booklet. 10 pages. Vitek Manufacturing 
Company, Omaha, Nebr. 


36. Hosiery Inspection, Seamless and Full 
Fashioned—lIllustrated folder. Also descr bes 
new Leg Examining Machine for full fash- 
ioned ladies’ stockings. Edward R. Ammon, 
Reading, Pa. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—lIllustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness, and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it.—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog of Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa. 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


39. Trend of Sales of Silk, Rayon and 
Cotton in the Piece Goods Departments; 
twenty-four-page booklet; prepared by Du- 
Pont Rayon Company in conjunction with 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. Copy 
furnished without charge by either of above. 
DuPont Rayon Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
i ie 2 


40. The New Competition in Co or—20 
page illustrated booklet. Discusses future 
trends in business and their significance, 
present trend toward fast colors in textile 
industry and opportunity this trend offers 
for increased profits is properly utilized. By 
Franklin Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


41. Budget Contro!—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits—By Ernst & Ernst. Accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York. N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on Standard 
Costs, Business Control Through Analysis, 
The Better Wage, Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 


42. Factoring—Booklet, 11 pages. Sum- 
mary of Factoring Service provided for Man- 
ufacturers of Textiles. By Textile Banking 
Company, 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


44. Points of Interest in end Around At- 
lanta—36 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 
general. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, West 
Peachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Cypress Sts. At. 
lanta, Ga, 
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mar the leg’s sheer 
shapeliness. 
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AINTINESS— particularly in undergarments— holds a 
| ) strong appeal for women. So they turn enthusiastically 
to garments made of Rayon, Bembers, Celanese or other 
synthetic fibres... if daintily finished. 

With Willcox & Gibbs Machine 8; this demanded seaming and 
stitching is readily secured. For these machines have been de- 
veloped expressly to meet today’s requirements. 

lt will pay you to standardize upon these aids to better produe- 
tion. Every one of the Operations in undergarment production is 
competently handled by them. And garments made on Willcox 
& Gibbs Machines are easier to sell. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO. 
058 Broadway, New York, i & 5 cs oF A. 


Witicox 


Write our Home Office for sam- 
ples made on these machines, 
or submit your own fabrics for 
sample purposes. 


Sole United States and Cana- 
dian agents for Cornely and Bring out the best in machines by 
Uniart Embroidery Machines. using genuine W & G Needles 
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Boil-Off Oil for Full-Fashioned 





HE INFORMATION and discussion in this 

article, pertaining to boil-off oil for full- 
fashioned silk, appeared in several recent issues 
of COTTON. It represents the answers to a ques- 
tion on this subject, published in the “KNIT- 
TING KINKs” department. Since the answers 
appeared separately in a number of issues, we 
herewith respond to requests that the complete 
discussion be consolidated in this convenient 
form for reference purposes.—THE EDITOR. 





I N A BACK ISSUE of COTTON, we published the fol- 
lowing question: 
What Is the Best Boil-Off? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to have some of the contributors to 
“KNITTING KINKS” give their ideas regarding the com- 
parative value of a 23 per cent boil-off and a 25 per 
cent boil-off on full-fashioned silk used on 39-gauge 
machines. 

Yarn bought thrown and in the gum is regularly 
designated by either 25 per cent boil-off or 23 per 
cent boil-off with usually an 11 per cent moisture al- 
lowance added. We are not interested in using a par- 
tially de-gummed yarn, but will knit on fabric from 
regularly back-wound thrown silk in the gum with per- 
centages, of course, based on the gross yarn, including 
this gum. We have had varying results depending on 
local conditions, with each of these yarns on seamless 
work, but we have not as yet determined the preferred 
boil-off for full-fashioned goods, and if some of your 
readers will give us their ideas and experience on this 
point they would be helpful to us, and I feel sure that 
they will also be of interest to other readers. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4074. 

In a succeeding issue, we published the first of 

several replies to this question, which read as follows: 


23 Per Cent Versus 25 Per Cent Boil-Off. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I was very much interested in reading the query 
of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4074” asking, “What is the best 
boil-off on full-fashioned silk, a 23 per cent or a 25 
per cent?” I wonder if there are many users of silk 
who could be in the same position and wish to know 
which is the best buy. 

Having handled silk for upward of forty years, and 
having worked with silk of all kinds—Italian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Cantonese, Bengalese, etc..—I feel qualified 
to answer that query insofar as to give my opinion and 
a few points which will, no doubt, explain to this con- 
tributor and others interested in the difference, if 
any, between the value of a 23 per cent and a 25 per 
cent boil-off in thrown silk for hosiery. 

To start at the beginning, I will give a brief sketch 
of what occurs when raw silk as it comes from the fila- 
ture is sold to throwsters, or manufacturers. Before 


it goes into the hands of the buyer the silk is condi- 
tioned and assayed to ascertain the grade, quality, and 
the moisture content. At the present time there are 
several conditioning houses in the country that do that 
work. 

Out of a shipment of silk, samples are taken from 
several bales, weighed correctly, then dried in an oven 
to constant dryness, and weighed again to find out the 
amount of moisture it contains because only so much 
moisture can be charged as silk and no more. That 
is called “conditioning”. Then the samples are wound 
to determine the number of breaks in so many thou- 
sand yards, inspected for evenness, the deniers as- 
certained, and graded accordingly. That is called “as- 
saying”. 

After these operations are concluded, tickets con- 
taining a full and detailed account of the findings are 
written out, put back in the respective bales, and made 
to follow the shipment. The buyer will find these 
tickets in the bales that have been inspected, or he 
may demand them for his protection. 

I mention this because a few years ago while work- 
ing for a silk manufacturer, who should have known 
about it, I was surprised when he handed me a ticket 
and samples he found in an assayed bale of silk, with 
the remark: “Why do they send me this? What is it 
all about, anyway?” I explained to him, and told him 
they could have sold him a good many pounds of mois- 
ture for the high price of silk, and he would have nev- 
er known it if it was not for the conditioning house 
ticket showing the exact amount of silk and moisture 
in that bale when it left the warehouse. 

There may be to this day some manufacturers who 
would be glad to know that their interest is so well 
taken care of when buying raw silk. This silk con- 
tains, according to the quality and breed, from 18 to 
28 per cent of sericin, which is the gum covering the 
raw silk, and is subsequently discharged in the de- 
gumming or boil-off operation. 

Each quality of silk has its own average of boil- 
off gum. Japan silk is mostly used for hosiery, and 
will be considered now. Its boiling-off average in the 
raw condition, or as it comes from the filature, is from 
18 to 20 per cent, or more, and cannot be controlled. In 
this condition, however, it is never used. Even when 
it is used in a single thread without any throwing, as 
for making warps or cheap ribbons, it must be wound 
on spools, and in order to do that the gum must be 
first softened. 

The throwster engaged in preparing silk for ho- 
siery has three operations to perform: winding, 
doubling and twisting, in the order named. Before 
he starts winding he must first soften the gum of the 
raw silk to loosen up the threads. and hard spots 
caused by the tight packing in which the silk is 
shipped. That he does by opening up the skeins, and 
soaking them in a lukewarm solution of soap, and oth- 
er ingredients are used to improve that soap solution. 
Each throwster has his pet formula for it. The writer’s 
best was olive oil soap, neatsfoot oil and glycerine or 





















































A child learns to put the 
heavy blocks at the 
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In the same way, in developing the Wildman 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Machine, we 
learned the tremendous advantage of using 
an extra-heavy base. It results in great 
freedom from vibration when the machine 
is operated. 


This is but one of many noteworthy im- 
provements in the new Wildman. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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borax. The opened up silk was tied in bundles of ten 
skeins each, and soaked over night in a vat, soaking 
enough silk each time for one day’s work. 

Of late years there were brought in the market for 
the throwster, many preparations, each sold to the 
trade as best for the purpose. Throwster oil, throw- 
ster soap, this and that, some heavy soaps intended to 
remain in the silk and increase the weight as much as 
possible, other ingredients to do the same thing. At 
least one firm started selling thrown silk to hosiery 
manufacturers, which was loaded in the gum with the 
well-known process called the “tin-phosphate-silicate 
process,” the silk thereby having been weighed per- 
manently from two to six ounces more to the pound 
with the idea of having the hosiery appear heavier 
than it really was in the pure silk. 

The most common practice, however, is to use in 
the throwing mill a solution that will remain in the 
silk after throwing, only to be discharged when the 
goods are boiled-off ready to dye. The idea is to keep 
the silk as hygroscopic (capable of absorbing and re- 
taining moisture) as possible. As so much and no 
more moisture is allowed to be sold in the silk, it is 
plain that if the soap, or oil, or whatever the throwster 
chooses to use, could be kept from drying out of the 
silk as the moisture will, silk would be heavier but, 
except in the case of the tin loaded silk, that weight 
would strip with the gum in the boil-off. 

Now the silk that is sold as 23 per cent boil-off is, 
in the opinion of the writer, processed in the throw- 
ing plant with the proper amount and best of emul- 
ients to condition and soften the gum of the silk as it 
should be for good work, while the silk with a higher 
percentage of boil-off must of necessity contain the 
impurities loaded on it with the heavier soap, or some- 
thing else that the throwster saw fit to put on the 
silk in order to lower the price. 

What happens then when buying the so-called 25 
per cent boil-off silk may not be clearly apparent to 
the buyer, but that two per cent more that is loaded 
for the boil-off means many yards of silk that will 
knit stockings, but will dissolve in the boil-off bath 
together with the gum of the silk; then the extra two 
per cent that drops from the goods and is discharged 
in the boil-off bath, also, will give the dyer something 
else to fight against. It may be innocuous, and it may 
not. It may be the cause of those mysterious grease 
spots that constantly crop out from unknown sources, 
and are a constant source of despair to the already 
barrassed dyer. 

In the writer’s opinion that extra two per cent 
boil-off may also be the cause of some of those mys- 
terious sleazy silk marks that are at the present time 
affecting the whole knitting fraternity, on both circu- 
lar and full-fashioned. It has been said that many 
causes may produce sleaziness, but so far nobody 
seems to be able to entirely eliminate them, nor assign 
the true source for it. 

The latest wrinkle that has come under the writer’s 
attention, and may be traced directly to a bad soaking 
solution, used by some throwster, is the tendency of 
having different shades in a lot of dyed hosiery when 
the silk is bought from several dealers, and used pro- 
miscuously. It is dyed perfectly even except that some 
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stockings w:ll be darker and others lighter in the 
same batch. When a stocking was found in a boiled- 
off lot-that contained two shades, as shown in illus- 
tration, and it became apparent that the silk from two 
throwsters had been knitted into it, and investigation 
was started and the result indicated that one of the 
throwsters had used a mineral oil solution in soaking 
and that caused the silk to turn yellowish in the boil- 
off. When the mineral oil was eliminated no more 
yellow silk appeared. 

From the above exposition of facts, ‘CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4074” can draw his own conelusions as to what 
is the best boil-off to buy. The argument is by no 
means exhausted. Some other reader may have some- 
thing more to offer on this question, that I am sure 
is both vital and interesting at the present time to the 
contributor, the writer and the whole silk knitting 
industry. 

FARBER. 

Then, later we published the following second reply 
to this question: 

EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4074” concerning 
the comparative value of 23 and 25 per cent boil-off 
on full-fashioned silk used on 39-gauge Reading ma- 
chines, will say, I do not believe it makes much dif- 
ference whether he has a silk of 23 per cent boil-off 
or a 25 per cent boil-off, as long as he knows which 
grade he is supposed to have. 

We have a throwing plant of our own, and also 
have much throwing done on the outside by the com- 
missioned throwsters. The work done on the outside 
is on a guaranteed 23 per cent boil-off basis. We find 
this gives very satisfactory results. In our own plant 
we aim to keep on about the same basis. However, 
there are times when much silk will run exceptionally 
hard, and when a small addition of oil is used better 
results are obtained to a great extent on the condition 
of the raw silk. 

In knitting full-fashioned hosiery, the silk must be 
in a soft and pliable condition as it reaches the nee- 
dles. If the silk is in such a condition to take mois- 
ture readily, thereby enabling the contributor to make 
an even, smooth stitch, the actual per cent of boil-off, 
I believe, does not make much difference. Of course, 
he must know what his per cent of boil-off is in order 
to keep his cost figures correct. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4082. 

Then, later, we published the following two replies: 

In reply to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
4074,” appearing in a recent issue of COTTON, regard- 
ing the comparative value of 23 per cent boil-off and 
25 per cent boil-off on pure silk, would say that the 
comparative values depend entirely upon what is de- 
sired to be accomplished. 

Generally speaking, we believe that 25 per cent is 
always best for seamless machines, and 23 per cent or 
less is better for full-fashioned machines. It is, how- 
ever, thoroughly possible to adjust either 23 or 25 per 
cent boil-off to both types of machines. So the most 
important thing to take into consideration is the con- 
dition on which silk is purchased. If “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 4074” is buying his silk in skeins and having his 
throwing done by a commission throwster and has 
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R*ry salable anklets styles can be profitably pro- 
duced on the new Banner 12 step machines—2 inch 


cylinder and larger. 


Recent Banner 12 step innovations give unusual facility 
of production. In this machine single stitch patterning is 
brought to perfection. The Collapsible Drum System of 
Control with single-can adjustment reduces time of chang- 
ing patterns to a minimum. Patterning capacity is exceeded 
only by the Banner Jacquard machine. 

Round out your line with anklet numbers—most profit- 
ably knit on Banner 12 Step Machines. The 12 step attach- 


ment can be applied to all Banner models. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


93 WORTH STREET «+ - NEW YORK 
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specified 25 per cent boil-off, the excess boil-off i8 not : 


an item of cost to worry about; but if he is buying 
silk on cones and paying the price of silk for the excess : 
boil-off, he should at least realize that he is paying : 


a pretty high price for soap and oil. 


In the operation of full-fashioned machines it is : 
desirable to have the silk thoroughly wet by back- : 


winding and allow enough time for silk to thoroughly 
soften before being run. From the fact that exces- 
sive boil-off is more difficult to penetrate with mois- 
tening solutions, and from the fact that it is more lia- 
ble to flake off after being wet, it is generally found 
more desirable to have silk for full-fashoned machines 
made with 23 per cent boil-off or less. 

On seamless knitting wet silk does not lend itself 
favorably for the operation, and since there is noth- 
ing more helpful in making good fabric in a knitting 
machine than having the gauge of the machine well 
filled with yarn, it is ofttimes desirable to have a heavy 
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boil for seamless knitting, which permits a better : 


stitch control than could be had on low boil-off yarns. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4079. 


Then, later, there appeared the following discus- 


sion of this matter from another man: 
EDITOR COTTON: 


Answering the inquiry of “CoNTRIBUTOR No, 4074” : 
concerning the comparative value of 23 per cent boil- : 


off and a 25 per cent boil-off on full-fashioned silk, 
will say that I would prefer the 23 per cent on full- : 
fashioned silk and 25 per cent on seamless silk. 

Since the seamless silk is run dry from the origi- 
nal cone direct to the machine, the higher per cent 
boil-off makes a softer silk and will not crack or 


shear as easily in tight knitting. The stitch forma- 
tion will be more uniform and the fabric will show : 


less crepe effect. 


The full-fashioned silk is run over a back-winding : 
machine, the silk passing over a moistening trough and : 
roller containing conditioning oil which lubricates the : 
silk and softens the yarn and prepares it for the knit- : 


ting machine. 


The full-fashioned machine is equipped : 


with a humidor jar or box to keep the silk in condi- : 
tion, and in passing from the cone to the needles, it : 
passes through saturated wicks, which wet the silk 


again. If the conditioning processes are properly done 
the silk will knit satisfactorily. 


PO 


The method of stitch formation is more accurate : 
and more positive on full-fashioned than seamless, and : 
the moisture content is more important than the boil- : 


off so far as even clear fabric is concerned. 


The advantage in the lower boil-off on full-fash- : 


ioned silk is obvious. 
boil-off, the less sleazy the finished fabric will be. 


The less the silk loses in the : 


Then too, the danger of the silk degumming on the 
machine and stopping up the yarn tubes, will be less : 


on the lower boil-off. 


I believe that the 23 per cent boil-off has been al- |: 


most universally adopted as the standard boil-off for 
full-fashioned silk. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4080. 
[Any readers desiring to express their views on this 


subject are invited to do so through the columns of “Knit- 


ting Kinks.""—The Editor. ] 
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T IS because every step 

from selection of cot- 
ton to the final process- 
ing in the making of 
Standard Mercerized 
Yarn is controlled in our 
own plants, that Stand- 
ard Yarn is always of 
uniformly dependable 
quality. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the long and contin- 
uous growth in demand 
for Standard Yarn. 
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A few of the Fidelity Multi-Design Machines 
in operation in one of the plants of Infants 
Socks, Inc., Fond du Lac, Wis., Mill No. 3. 





Circular Knit Rib Fabric Patent No: 1,772,400 
Issued August 5, 1930 
Additional Patents Pending 


FIDELITY MULTI-DESIGN 
MACHINES have met the test of 
practical operating conditions on a 
variety of products, including tops 
and cuffs for anklets, trimming for 
knitted outerwear, cuffs for sweaters, 
bathing suits, windbreakers, men’s 


half hose and underwear trimming. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Backwinding Versus Direct Knitting. 


Another man’s idea on this subject which is attracting 
so much attention at this time. What is your 
experience? 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice on page 870 of the May number of COTTON, 
that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4724” has submitted some 
questions regarding full-fashioned work, asking 
whether it would be advisable for him to knit direct 
from cones, conditioned in a conditioning room, and 
eliminate the back-winding process. He says that 
he is at present backwinding all of his silk, consist- 
ing of 4,5, 6 and 7-thread, using a bleach glycerin 
softener, the mixture being one quart of softener to 
10 gallons of water. 

I was very much interested in this question, and 
to his inquiry as to whether backwinding is necessary, 
I will emphatically answer “yes.” 

In a number of years of experience in full-fash- 
ioned work, I have tried silk from practically all of 
the large concerns, and I have yet to find a silk that 
can make a better fabric without the old-fashioned 
method of backwinding. 

Not long ago, I was given some silk to run direct 
from a paper board container, in order to determine 
how it finished up. Well, this silk ran good until one 
stocking was finished, and as soon as the knitter start- 
ed on the next set, this cone was beginning to run dry. 

I have used silk on aluminum cones which require 
10 to 15 minutes of soaking in water, and my experi- 
ence is that as soon as one or two stockings came off, 
these cones began to get dry. So this goes to show 
that if silk soaked in water will not soak thoroughly, 
surely a cone of silk put in a conditioning room dry 
will not be ready for direct knitting. I have, from 
time to time, visited many of the large mills, and find 
that the large majority of them are backwinding their 
silk. 

I will grant the point that it is cheaper to knit di- 
rect from conditioned cones, but I believe it is worth 
the price to pay for this process and secure a definitely 
better quality stocking. 

My recommendation and practice, therefore, is to 
backwind the silk and store it in a conditioning room 
for at least 10 hours. Then it is really ready for knit- 
ting. 

Here is one thing which might be of assistance in 
this connection. In the backwinding solution, I would 
recommend the use of about one quart of bleached 
glycerin to 15 gallons of water, and then on the ma- 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping de- 
partments. Questions, answers or letters need not 
conform to any particular style and will be prop- 


erly edited before publishing. All questions will 


be answered as promptly as possible. The names 


and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name 
substituted when printed. All accepted contribu- 
tions other than questions will be paid for after 
publication. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statements of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so 
endorsed. This department is open to all. 


chines, in the trough, about one quart to 50 gallons of 
water. Of course in the case of backwinding solutions, 
it is better for a man to work out his own formula, be- 
cause the water itself has a lot to do with the condi- 
tioning of the silk. 

A man can also improve the quality of his mer- 
chandise by keeping the silk at the right humidity in 
the conditioning room. 

CONTRIBUTOR No, 5772. 


Stopping Loose and Tight Sinker Streaks. 
A “kink” for preventing a very worrisome difficulty. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


Loose and tight sinker streaks on seamless knit- 
ting machines are one of the machine adjuster’s 
chief troubles and worries, and cause a lot of grief. 
When the fabric is finished, they stand out like a 
“white mark in a coal black stocking,” and naturally 
this causes a lot of finished work to be thrown into 
seconds. 

All well posted machine adjusters know that the 
sinker cams are to be set to a certain standard; how- 
ever, everyone knows that we can vary a little either 
way. 

However, taking the standard way of setting the 
sinker cams, and after the sinker cams are set to the 
standard depth, if a man will allow a machine to 
knit, and stop it, and, without taking the fabric out, 
raise the cover and examine the work, nine times out 
of ten he can see where some sinkers are going in 
deeper than others. All right, what causes this? 

As we know, once a sinker cam is set for a cer- 
tain depth, the sinkers cannot go in any further, 
provided the center sinker cam is set accordingly, 
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ers play. 

Now, we know that the sinkers cannot go in any 
deeper than the cam is set to allow. Naturally the 
trouble is that some are not going in far enough. 
What is the reason for this? I will explain what I 
found was the trouble, and how I eliminated it, do- 
ing away with our trouble in this connection. 

After a machine has done considerable knitting, 
and is run pretty steadily, the sinker cap starts to 
wear and gets to a point where it is a trifle sloppy. 
The sinker cap is supposed to fit snugly on the sinker 
bed, so as to provide an accurate control of the sink- 
ers from the sinker cams. 

So, on our Banner machines, and Scott & Wil- 
liams (old style head), I drilled two holes for 10/32 
screws across from the sinker cams, and in each hole 
I placed a round piece of brass as a stud, then put 
the screw with a lock nut on it in the hole. In this 
way, I can draw the play out of the sinker cap, and 
this eliminates the streaks. 

Of course, the screws are just even with the nut, 
and on some machines the bumper post must be 
cut out a little to allow the nuts to pass. 

~ A. C. (WIs.) 


Preventing Drop Stitches on H-H Work. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In a recent number of “KNITTING KINKS,” “CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 4731” submitted some inquiries with 
reference to a difficulty of drop stitches in the welt, 
on H H machines, stating that the machine drops a 
stitch off of the jack needles in the transfer. 

In reply, I will say that, as he intimated, it seems 
to us that the trouble in the machine dropping stitches 
in the welt is caused by the latch opener. The latch 
opener should not be less than 7/16th-inch long, round 
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FIG. 2 








and pointed. This should be placed just as the needles 
are coming up as shown in Figure 2-A. If the latch 
opener is too short, it will not lay the latch down far 
enough, and will fly shut. Care must be taken to set 
the latch opener so as not to hit the hooks of the need- 
les, and not too low as to hit the bottom of the latch. 

I would offer the following suggestions, also: 
Bend the latch opener so that the point will just miss 
the needles, with the back having a little more clear- 
ance. Have the needles nice and straight, see that the 
cylinder bands are all right, see that there are no 
needles without friction, because a loose needle will 
cause drop stitches, cutting off the cam on the drums 
so as to let the latch opener come in when the drum 
moves to cut off the stocking. Bring the throat plate 


and is not worn too much, which would give the sink- 
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in so as to just miss the head of the needles when lift- 
ing the carriage. By so doing it may be necessary to 
grind the outside edges to prevent bending latches, as 
shown in Fig. 2, B. See that the center cam has no 
rough places. 

If the latch opener is being set with the carrier up, 
be certain that the latch opener is not hitting the car- 
rier when down, or it will not come in. The same is 
true on the sinker top. It may catch on the screw in 
the ineccentric when the cyllinder rises at the start 
off. 

If this man is getting drop stitches in the transfer 
on the jack needles, I believe it is coming from the 
latch opener. We have not had any of this trouble. 


In the make-up, the rib knitting bracket will be 
found making two moves when it goes into action, 
then two yarns will go in for two courses. One coming 
out, rib knitting coming out on two moves, on the first 
move it must rise high enough to miss the low butt 
dial needles, if it does not it will push some dial nee- 
dles out and therefore cause drop stitches in the low 
butt needles. Grind some off of the step on the cam 
on the drum, so there will be play between the needles 
and the cams on the bracket. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4740. 


Friction Device for Tapered Heel. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago we equipped several of our Scott & 
Williams Model K machines with tapered heel attach- 
ments for making pointed and panel heels. We later 
ran into trouble with imperfect points and panels. 

This attachment, which is shown by Fig. 1, con- 
sists of a main rack wheel, revolving on a shaft, and 
a rack wheel friction which is mounted on a bracket 
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' , THAT does the world-wide demand for 
Torrington Latch Needles signify? Put- 
ting it briefly, these needles can produce knitting 


which is not surpassed in fine quality. 


The groundwork for Torrington Needle mak- 
ing was laid over 60 years ago. Specialization 
in precision manufacture was and is the guiding 
policy. Today, there are descendants of the 


first Torrington Needle craftsmen carrying onthe 


traditions of careful, accurate workmanship. 


Torrington Latch Needles are, we believe, as 
close to mechanical perfection as can be humanly 
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attached to the shaft, on which the rack wheel rides. 
This friction rides on top of the rack wheel, the pur- 
pose being, of course, to prevent over-throw during 
the time the racking lever is making the racks. 

Our trouble has been with this rack wheel friction. 
We find that this friction, which consists of two pieces 
of spring steel about two inches in length, in bearing 
down on the rack wheel fails to hold it in position as 
each rack is being made. 

The rack wheel itself, after being in use a short 
time, begins to revolve freely on its shaft, and the 
purpose of the friction is to hold it. The friction, how- 
ever, fails to do this. As a result, two or more racks 
are made at the same time, or a back and forth mo- 
tion of the rack wheel between each individual rack 
causes uneven lines along the points and uneven re- 
enforcement in corners of heel gores. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a practical friction device which 
is simple, inexpensive and easily adjusted to the ma- 





chine, yet it causes every rack to be even. This new 
friction does away with the steel spring now being 
used by many, and also takes out every bit of slack in 
the rack wheel itself. 

The device consists of one 8/32-inch machine 
screw about two inches in length and three 8/32-inch 
nuts, A, Fig. 2; a piece of galvanized heavy tin about 
the size of a quarter, C, Fig. 2; anda piece of leather 
belting about the same size, B, Fig. 2. 

To insert this on the machine it is necessary to 
remove the rack wheel bracket 5018 from the shaft 
and drill an 8/32-inch hole just far enough down from 
the top of the rack wheel bracket so that when insert- 
ed the friction will not interfere with the eccentric 
attached to the face of the rack wheel. If the hole 
is drilled from one to one and one-half inches from 
the top of the bracket there will be no danger of the 
tension device coming in contact with the eccentric 
The tension is attached to the bracket by means of an 
8/32-inch machine screw and two 8/82-inch nuts. 

By turning the set screw in or out from the brack- 
et, the desired amount of tension is attained. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4806. 


Young man or old man, do you realize that the op- 
portunities for advancement in the textile business 
in the South are practically unlimited? There are a 
dozen good jobs where there is one good man to fill 
them. 
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Answers Question on Keeping Cylinder 
Down. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4620” said that 
he would like some information as to how a cylinder 
can be made to drop down to the proper level at each 
graduating kick. He stated that his machines, which 
are Scott & Williams machines, are equipped with the 
stitch graduating attachments, and that his main 
trouble is that at each graduating kick the cylinder 
has a tendency to bind in the cam ring. This trouble, 
according to the writer’s experience, is a common dif- 
ficulty on the Model K machines, but can be largely 
overcome if the proper care is given to the cylinder. 

Our contributor stated that he had a large screen 
door spring fastened to the cylinder tube to pull down 
the cylinder. I think the weight of the cylinders them- 
selves is sufficient to keep them down under ordinary 
conditions. This is provided the cylinder needles do 
not have too much friction, the cams around the cam 
ring do not bind the cylinder, and the inside of the 
cylinder around the gear ring is kept sufficiently oiled 
to prevent rusting. 

However, due to the fact that the insertion of a 
new set of needles in the cylinder, the inside of the 
cylinder not getting a sufficient quantity of oil, due to 
neglect, or cams not fitting correctly, the writer has 
also equipped his machines with the tube springs 
spoken of by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4620.” 

I use a screen door spring attached to the cylinder 
tube arm and to the bottom of the cylinder tube brack- 
et which holds the cylinder tube in place. The set 
screw on the cylinder tube arm, which is just above 
the sinker ring cap, should be screwed down as far as 
possible without having the top stick when making the 
reciprocating motion. 

The purpose of the graduating attachment is to 
gradually tighten the stitch by the lowering of the 
cylinder at each graduating kick. This is the reason 
the cylinder must work freely up and down in the 
cam ring. 

Unnecessary friction on the butts of the cylinder 
needles is another cause of the cylinder not dropping 
to the proper level after each graduating kick. The 
friction on cylinder needles should be so that as the 
needles pass over or under the cams around the cyl- 
inder, the cylinder will not be raised or lowered at 
this time. The needles passing up and down in the 
slots of cylinders should do so without affecting the 
height of the cylinder—except, of course, when 
changes from one part of the hose to another is taking 
place, which is accomplished by the stitch regulating 
lever, and when the graduating attachment is in ac- 
tion. 

Neglect of oiling of the inside of the cylinder is to 
my mind the most important cause of cylinder trou- 
ble. This oiling should be done systematically, and at 
least every two weeks. The oiling should be done by 
inserting a screw driver at the bottom of the cylinder 
tube, and while working the cylinder up and down, oil- 
ing around the cylinder and in the groove of the spline. 
Enough time should be taken at each machine to 

make sure that the cylinder drops to its lowest position 
without binding. If the cylinder does bind and can- 
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Jhe“READING” 


Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 





What do you know about Reinforced Selvedge and 
Shadow Clock attachments? Do you know that they will 
improve the sales of your hosiery ? Do you know that we 
can supply these attachments for any Reading Machine 
immediately and install them in a few days’ time? Are 
you aware that “Reading” and only “Reading” can give 
you this valuable service? 


All the parts and motions for these important attach- 
ments are illustrated and described in the new thirty- 
page supplement to the Reading Parts Catalog. Have 
you received your copy? If not, send for it today and 
keep yourself informed on the latest mechanical devel- 
opments in the full-fashioned hosiery industry. You are 
entitled to and should receive this kind of service from 
your equipment manufacturer. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Reading, Pa. 
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not be loosened enough by oiling, a little penetrating: 
oil should be used and the same method of oiling as 
previously mentioned adopted. This is very necessary 
when the inside of the cylinder becomes rusty. 
Careful attention should be given to the cams 
around the cam ring and stitch cam bracket. The stitch : 
cam bracket may be too close to the cylinder, and the: 
needle guard on the right hand up pick bracket may be: 
in too far, which will cause rubbing of the cylinder. = 
I believe that some at times have four cylinder: 
spring bands on the cylinder when three would be: 
sufficient. : 
Another important item is keeping the walls: 
straight around the cylinders. When these walls be- 
come bent undue friction is put on the needles, which 
in turn affects the height of the cylinder. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 4813. 
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Reducing Needle Consumption. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 4618,” in a recent issue, asked 
for discussions as to reducing needle cost in manufac- 
turing hosiery, and methods of keeping an accurate 
check on the needles used. 

Following is a system which I have seen used very 
successfully. 

Needles are kept in the warehouse and not in the 
manufacturing department. The stock room boy, head 
fixer, assistant foreman, or whoever is responsible, 
draws them out daily for use by the fixers as they in 
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against the purchase and the second against the fixer: 
on the monthly cost sheet of each fixer, thus giving: 
two complete records. 
needle cost is figured on the basis of production, and 
the sheet posted showing the needle cost per dozen 
produced by each individual fixer, thus creating com- 
petition between the fixers and being a great aid in 
reducing cost. 

Parts cost may be kept in this same way very suc- 
cessfully. 
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CONTRIBUTOR No. 4802. 


Magnetism in Knitting Needles. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I was interested in reading the inquiry submitted 
by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 4741” in the May issue as to: 
magnetism and latch knitting needles. : 
to offer my experience on this point. Eight years: 
ago I was connected with a mill in Tennessee where: 
a steam engine with a 22-inch belt was being used: 
as a main drive. One could walk into the housing of : 
that belt and long blue blazes would leap from his 
person to the belt. That current is called static elec- 
tricity, caused by friction, and our machines were 
badly affected by magnetism. Just recently I saw 
another case of this in a belt only two inches wide, 
cross driving two lines of machines and causing this. 

I do not know whether this will be of any value 
in connection with this question, but thought I would 


submit it in case it might be of interest. 
B. R. (GA.) 
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Rib and Sinker Top 
Machines for Plain 
and Fancy effects. 





OUTERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS 


assure the success of your 
merchandise by making 
them on Brinton’s. They 
will perform up to your 
expectations if Brinton’s 
knit them. 


Brinton Knitting Machines 
are the biggest backing 
that you can give your 
sales force—the biggest 
help to your jobbers and 
retailers—the biggestvalue 
to the ultimate consumer. 


Let us send you full 
information of our line 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


to American hosiery was quite pronounced in 

August. This was fairly indicated in more active 
full-fashioned equipment—mills which had curtailed 
production radically resuming operations. Reports 
of idle factories getting back to some sort of work- 
ing schedule came from various knitting centers to 
the New York primary markets. Philadelphia and 
sections of the South were particularly conspicuous 
in these reports, which, while they could not have in- 
cluded all mills which had increased their output, 
were of a character to be impressive, as representa- 
tive of betterment in at least the silk full-fashioned 
division of the hosiery industry. 

Perhaps more significant than unconfirmed but 
generally accepted statements of manufacturers pic- 
turing a stronger situation was the fact merchants 
had made a start with buying for fall. Possibly the 
first to come out with news of forward buying was O. 
M. Gaiser, hosiery and underwear buyer for John 
Wanamaker’s Philadelphia store, who at the begin- 
ning of August announced having placed substantial 
orders for hosiery to be delivered in October, and 
at the same time made a markdown of stock goods 
to conform to the prices at which he had contracted 
for fall. “We bought at advantageous prices,” Mr. 
Gaiser stated. 

Following the Wanamaker announcement, The 
Simons Co., New York jobbers, confirmed a report 
they had placed an order for 30,000 dozens of full- 
fashioned which they intended selling for $7.25 to 
$8.50 per dozen—prices which make the stockings a 
dollar a pair retailers. Clem J. Busenkell, hosiery 
buyer for the large jobbing houses of Sullivan 
Smythfield Co., Philadelphia, a few weeks earlier was 
quoted as saying prices were at a level where jobbers 
could again function as distributors and supply re- 
tailers with good, attractive dollar numbers. 

The Rodgers mill and the Cambria, both in Phila- 
delphia, were among those to swing into the busy col- 
umn last month. One sells to retailers, the other to 
jobbers. Each was operating 15 hours a day, em- 
ploying two shifts. Both had taken orders which, it 
was stated by the executives, would keep the plants 
engaged for probably two months, with a likelihood 
there would be no occasion for any recession in out- 
put during the remainder of the year. 

Several of the smaller mills in territory suburban 
to Philadelphia reported sold up of dull silk hosiery, 
the distribution of which has been steadily increas- 
ing as the Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., con- 
tinued to add to the list of mills licensed to manu- 
facture under the Westcott patent. In Reading the 
Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, engaged with two shifts of 
operatives, were understood to be rushing a large 
order from a chain store organization, to completion. 

Sentiment on the subject of the state of the mar- 


] MPROVEMENT in the market situation as applying 


ket and the condition as to stocks continues much mix- 
ed, as it has been for some time. While the mills 
mentioned were operating 100 per cent capacity, 
some of the larger establishments still were follow- 
ing a curtailment program, and when the Apex 
closed down for another week, the third for the 
summer, an official stated that unquestionably “fur- 
ther curtailment is essential.” 

It was a subject of no little comment that while 
mills in the class of the Berkshire and the Apex 
were holding output down to more nearly indicated 
market needs, so many of the smaller and less pre- 
tentious plants were shipping out the production of 15 
hour days. It appeared that plants were resuming 
in about the order in which they had become idle— 
a few here and there accordingly as conditions dic- 
tated to executives. As some one remarked while 
betterment was on the spotty order, “the full-fash- 
ioned industry is a long way from turning normal.” 


Report Interest in Silk Mesh Hose. 


According to buyers for the better retail estab- 
lishments, fishnet hosiery seems to be growing in fa- 
vor as the summer wanes. The fine mesh, for some 
time quite the rage, is seen giving way to a much 
coarser mesh. A line produced on Jacquard ma- 
chines is making an appeal to certain discriminating 
buyers for the retail trade. Two net numbers that 
have been rather widely introduced lately come from, 
respectively, the mills of the Gotham Silk Hosiery 
Company and Nickels & Lauber, the latter operating 
in Philadelphia and in a New Jersey town. A few 
jobbers who had bought too heavily of silk mesh ho- 
siery last season have been liquidating their hold- 
ings, and it is understood spectacularly low prices 
were accepted, in instances. With these as leaders, 
says a hosiery department manager, “we expect to 
increase our sales of course silk mesh stockings for 
the higher price brackets.” 


Talk of Black Heel Come-back. 


There is perceived an effort on the part of buyers 
for some of the stores having a full fashionabie 
clientele to induce manufacturers to help revive in- 
terest in black heel silk stockings, a few years ago 
ranking as staple, but now regarded more in the light 
of a novelty. Innovations, it is pointed out by mill 
men, might prove a successful and profitable experi- 
ment for some manufacturers, but would bring about 
a more complex situation, since buyers must choose 
between the grenadine and crepe dull silk and the 
lustrous tram silk. So many of the somewhat recent 
innovations have proved failures, say certain of the 
buyers, that stores would be skeptical of anything 
that had not been tried out and won consumer ap- 
proval. Manufacturers with unsold stocks of square 
heel hosiery are not eager for intrusion by more nov- 
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Helping You Sell Me 


Your 
Merchandise 


AST selling merchandise combines 

durability, style and beauty. Sales 

researches show that durability is 
the most important of this famous trio 
of qualities. 


Other things equal—if your product has 
durability, style and beauty—it has an 
advantage on the sales counter. 


Dixie durene gives your goods these 
qualities—builds strength into your 
product and, in this day of the dull fin- 
ish vogue, it adds style and beauty. 
Let Dixie durene help sell your mer- 
chandise. 


We invite your inquiry about Dixie 
durene. Address it to the— 


DIXIE 
MERCERIZING 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 












FRANKLIN PROCESS 


to date, on request only. 


to run Franklin Process Colors. 


for all parties concerned. 


When you identify your- 
self with this fast color 
plan you are catering to 
an expressed demand from 
buyers for fast colors iden- 
tified with the Franklin 
Process label. A recent 
test indicates that 88% 
of all buyers favor this 
plan in its entirety. 





Main Office and Plant: 


FRANKLIN Process Co., Provipence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN Process Co., Providence, R. I. 


Please send me, without obligation, details 


of the Franklin Process Fast Color Identifi- 
cation Plan. 
Signed... 


Ad. 363 


Fast Color Identity is Now the Master Salesman 
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THE FRANKLIN PROCESS 
Fast Color Identification Plan 


How It Benefits Users of 


COLORS 


This plan includes full color pages once a month in the leading dry 
goods magazines, also spring and fall campaigns in the leading dry 
goods newspapers. There is also the Franklin Process Color Direc- 
tory listing over 200 firms offering 29 different kinds of merchandise. 
Over 5,000 copies of this directory have been distributed to buyers 


Because of these activities and an extensive direct mail campaign, 
Franklin Process Fast Colors, the Franklin Process Label and what 
it stands for, are known to retailers, wholesalers and cutters. 


Converters, realizing this, consult with Franklin Process Company, 
when styling new fabrics, specify Franklin Process Colors when 
sending inquiries to the mills and send orders to mills who are known 


Many converters and manufacturers specify Franklin Process 
Colors also because they wish to identify them with the Franklin 
Process label. This label completes the identification chain from 
mill to retailer and sometimes to the consumer. This identification 
and the color satisfaction that follows inspire confidence in Frank- 
lin Process Fast Color Yarn Dyed fabrics and thus increase sales 


Details of this test and a 
complete description of 
the Franklin Process Fast 
Color Identification Plan 
will be mailed on request 
toany mill executive. Use 
your business stationery 
or, if more convenient, use 
the coupon. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


IDENTIFIED FAST COLORS 


New York Office: 


40 WortH STREET 
Branch Plants at PatLapecpuia . GREENVILLE, SouTH CAROLINA . CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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WHAT BUYERS 
SAY ABOUT 
THE PLANA A A 


* Thank you for your letter of 
July 24 together with dupli- 
cate copy of Booklet No. 7. 
We will be pleased to avail 
ourselves of your offer to send 
us additional copies. 

“The writer believes that the 
departmental heads will find 
it very interesting. You may 
send us ten of these.” 


Kresge Department Store 
Newark, N. J. 


* Your letter of recent date, 
and portfolio received. We 
thank you very much for re- 
membering us and sending us 
this portfolio. We think it 
very helpful in that we have 
gotten from it the names of 
several firms from whom we 
think we may buy novelty 
cottons.” 
Mary Cummings 


Louisville, Ky. 
Designers and Importers 


* We think this booklet which 
you are issuing will not only 
be of great interest but of 
ackinvels service. We 
would like to put a copy of 
this in the hands of our 
salesmen and if you will send 
to us 20 of these copies we 
shall be glad to use these for 
this purpose.” 

The John S. Naylor Co. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wholesalers 


“This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of the new 1929 Frank- 
lin Process Portfolio and Di- 
rectory, for which we kindly 
ask that you accept our 
thanks. This will be very 
useful and. helpful to our 
Division Head and will be the 
source of greater information 
along the line of your prod- 


ucts. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
San Diego, Calif. 


“We appreciate your letter 
and the portfolio which we 
received recently from you. 
We especially appreciate the 
directory in this portfolio 
giving us a list of the manu- 
acturers using the Franklin 
Process colored yarns. It 
will be of great value to us. 


Davison-Paxon Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 









THE COLORED WARNS 
IN THIS FABRIC ARE 
FRANKLIN PROCESS DYED 


FASTNESS TO WASHING 
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elties just now. 


While it would appear the market for fine gauge 
dull silk stockings is not likely to suffer from over- 
crowding, it is indicated that there is a surplus of 
45- and 48-gauge. Two-thread silk hose of 48-gauge 
were reported by a manufacturer well toward the 
end of August as commanding no more than $9 a 
dozen. That, he stated, was the best offer he could 
obtain. This was but 75 cents a dozen more than a 
Philadelphia mill was receiving for 42-gauge silk 
chiffon with picot top and was, of course, a distress 
price, having no bearing on market value. Picot 
45-gauge is a slow number for some mills specializ- 
ing in this gauge and rated on a parity with 
48-gauge, in matter of demand. Yet a mill selling to 
large retailers is operating 45-gauge machines on 
overtime schedule, along with 42-gauge. There is 
said to be very little 42- and 39-gauge machinery 
idle. 


Chain of Retail Stores to Make Own 
Line of Stockings for $1.00 a Pair 


We BECOMES of chain retail stores operating 
exclusively in dollar silk stockings? asks tra- 
ders observing the low regular prices in department 
stores and the offerings for 85 cents at special 
sales. A Philadelphia chain organization having ten 
or twelve stores, some in the fashionable shopping 
district, is expected to present a sensational solution 
of the problem. The management is building a fac- 
tory in the Kensington section and expects to have 
it in production by January. A dozen or more mills 
might have been acquired at probably less than the 
cost of this new plant, but the management of the 
chain organization says it “has some original ideas 
about making and selling dollar silk stockings and 
nothing else.” From which it is inferred new 42- 
gauge long sections will be installed, as one means 
for economic production and that it is intended to 
have mass production. The chain sells its irregu- 
lars in only a few of its stores remote from the shop- 
ping center. 


It seems a foregone conclusion that by the time 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry completes the 
process of adjustment, numbers of changes not now 
developed will have been affected, and it would be 
not surprising to some factors if more chain organi- 
zations became the manufacturers of hosiery for 
their own counters. They would have an advantage in 
exclusiveness in matter of their innovations, it is 
suggested, and, assuming managements were as com- 
petent as those for individual units among manufac- 
turers, these chains would have a mill profit as well 
as a store margin. Certain jobbers have experiment- 
ed with manufacturing, with what result is not 
known generally, and in retailing circley it is main- 
tained by some that “it would be no wild guess to 
predict large chains and catalog houses engaging as 
manufacturers, as separate organizations.” The op- 
eration of retail stores by one leading Pennsylvania 
mill was abandoned in the last two years, one store 
after another being discontinued. 
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COTTON YARNS I 


You Know— 


that the cotton yarn field is a spe- 
cialized one. You undoubtedly 
know the characteristics of ideal 
carded, combed and ply yarns. 
But do you know that Quissett 
Mills give the most conscientious 
attention to the manufacture of 
their yarns—from the cottons to 
the final inspection > 
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Do you know that every Quissett 
package conforms to a very defi- 
nite and exact standard? 


Do you know that Quissett Yarns 
can be received in record time 
after ordering because the Quissett 
Mills are one of the best equipped 
and organized mills of the country ? 


WE—naturally—know the cot- 
ton yarn field as specialists. Our 
yarn specialists are specialists in 
practice as well as in name. Let 
us handle your yarn requirements. 





a 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 


Edward H. Cook, Treas. Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Bemberg Full-Fashioned Affected by Silk Prices 


Women’s Bemberg full-fashioned stockings, 
which were accorded a rather hearty reception when 
first they were offered in large retail stores for a dol- 
lar a pair, have been yielding gradually in price and 
construction to competition with all-over silk full 
fashioned, for a dollar and less. The first Bemberg 
full-fashioned to cause a sensation was knitted with 
cotton top, as at that time the artificial fiber was too 
costly to be used in the hem. John Wanamaker’s 
caused a sensation in the trade by exploiting Bem- 
berg stockings as presented by a few manufactur- 
ers four or five years ago. 

When the cotton-hem Bemberg stocking showed 
signs of lagging after a fairly good session, and had 
won some friends among those wearing service 
weight hose, Bemberg-to-top was brought out and 
revived interest in the fabric. But the line never 
gathered great strength as a marketing proposition 
in the big department stores. For one reason, it 
never had been produced in chiffon weight. Then, 
not so many months ago a semi-chiffon Bemberg to 
top was brought out by the Berkshire Knitting Mills 
and went on sale, again in a Wanamaker store, for a 
dollar a pair. It was given a good introduction, but 
did not move satisfactorily. 

“Perhaps you are not pushing Bemberg,” the sole 
distributor of the line to retailers suggested to the 
women at the counters where it was prominently dis- 
played and placarded. “It cannot be pushed success- 
fully against a dollar silk chiffon which we had been 
selling for $1.65 a pair,” was the rejoinder of the 
sales women. About three weeks ago Wanamaker’s 
cut the price of the semi-chiffon Bemberg-to-top 
stocking to 85 cents, or three pairs for $2.50. The re- 
sults are said to be disappointing. Silk chiffons with 
picot top, costing large stores $8.50 a dozen, less two 
per cent trade discount, is the answer. This latter 
stocking goes over the counter for a dollar, and as 
practically every trader knows, all-silk hose is being 
sold in the principal cities for as little as 85 cents a 
pair. Wanamaker’s is expecting to shortly offer a 
German-made full-fashioned stocking knitted of Bem- 
berg produced in Germany. It is of sheer construc- 
tion, dull luster, French heel, has all of the talking 
points and is designed to sell for $2.50 a pair. 


Bemberg hosiery never had a fair chance in 
wholesale distribution. The retail price had to be 
kept down to a dollar a pair, and profits to jobbers 
were too thin to make the line attractive to them. The 
Berkshire’s price for the semi-sheer is $6.25 a dozen, 
net, or around $1.25 a dozen less than the former 
cotton-hem service weight Bemberg. 


In the reports of manufacturers to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the tabulated statistics each 
month, Bemberg is accounted for in the classification 
rayon. The Department’s tabulation for June shows 
reporting manufacturers having produced 73,831 doz- 
ens of rayon full-fashioned for the month, comparing 
with 104,925 dozens in June last year, a decline of 
approximately 30 per cent. Seamless rayon pro- 
duction fell to 102,665 dozens in June from 183,456 
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in June last year. Silk and rayon in combination of 
full-fashioned construction dropped back by more 
than 60 per cent, and production of the same combi- 
nation in seamless fell from 116,980 dozens in June 
of last year to 17,651 in the corresponding month of 


1930. 


Use More Cotton Rayon Combination. 


The statistics of hosiery production for June in- 
dicate a severe jolt sustained by rayon, for hosiery 
purposes, due to the low prices for raw silk and com- 
petitive prices for acceptable silk hosiery. But an- 
alysis of the figures supplied by manufacturers re- 
veals an increasing use of rayon in combination with 
cotton, in full-fashioned stockings. The output of 
reporting manufacturers was 13,402 dozens, com- 
paring with only 1424 dozens by identical mills in 
June of last year. This increase was, however, at 
the expense of seamless rayon, and cotton in combi- 
nation production in June being reported at 12,769 
dozens, against 22,229 in the corresponding month of 
1929. Thus, it is shown, Bemberg is not alone, as an 
artificial fiber in receding demand for hosiery. 

That manufacturers are aiming at lower fabric 
cost for full-fashioned stockings is indicated in a 
showing of 27,785 dozens of silk and cotton in com- 
bination produced last June, while in the preceding 
June the production was only 734 dozen. Here 
again the increase in full-fashioned of silk-cotton 
combination was accompanied by a loss in seamless, 
in this instance from 17,044 dozens a year ago in 
June to 8,098 in June this year. 


Seamless Mill on Non-Stop Schedule. 


An oddity in seamless hosiery mill operation was 
the schedule in effect at the plant of the Weinerth 
Knitting and Machine Co., in Reading. Until the be- 
ginning of August the mill was in continuous pro- 
duction day and night, week after week, with no stop 
for Sunday. It was explained by Joseph S. Lerch, the 
general manager, that the uninterrupted schedule 
was made necessary by the company having a large 
order for a special number, presumably from either 
a large department store, a chain store organization 
or a catalog house. The mill was, at any rate, produc- 
ing seamless stockings as a continuous performance 
while probably no other seamless mill was similarly 
engaged and many of the full-fashioned plants were 
idle. 


General Manager Lerch of the Weinerth is also 
president of the Laurel Hosiery Mill in Reading, 
which seldom is in need of orders for keeping the 
equipment from rusting, and he is president, too, of 
the Rockhill Hosiery Co., in Rockhill, S. C., which a 
month or more ago took over the plant of the Char- 
lotte Knitting Co., in Charlotte, N. C.—another 
northern hosiery mill executive in the procession 
headed southward, in which John K. Voehringer of 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Greensboro, N. C., was 
a conspicuous figure several years ago, and again 
this year when machinery was transferred from his 
Northwood mill in Philadelphia to the Greensboro 
plant. 
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To secure the full advantage of high speed in 
yarn winding the #40 Machine is constructed 
with improved doffing of both cones and bobbins. 





: To remove the full cone from the spindle 
) only one movement of the hand is required. 





A carrier takes the empty bobbins to the end 
of the machine for removal in boxes. 






Automatic threading of tension aids production. 
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-.. is much truth- 
ful talk about keener 
competition. Extra effort 
is the order of the day. 
But the manufacturer who 
equips his plant with the 
Feldlock is competition. 

“The machine that makes 
production” gives you an 
important advantage. It 
produces lapped fell seam- 
ing at an unequalled rate 
of speed. Volume enables 


you to cut costs of pro- 





duction. 
The Feldlock has proven 
Use its ability to increase production, while turning out the highest quality 
| of seaming. We believe that is what you want and need. As a 
l Ue first step, may we send you the new Feldlock booklet? 


| { 


Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. 













Write our Home Office for samples made on the Feld- 
lock, or submit your own fabrics for sample purposes. 
Sole United States and Canadian Agents for Cornely 
and Uniart Embroidery Machines. 
Consider carefully the work a needle has to do and 
you will use only genuine W & G. 





“The machine that 
makes production” 
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Some of the more hopeful seamless hosiery mill 
interests in Reading and roundabout figure on a 
number of their weaker rivals discontinuing busi- 
ness, and feel that after the weeding out process has 
continued for a time, there will be profitable busi- 
ness for those which remain, for, it is reasoned, there 
is a market for good silk hosiery for the price range 
50 to 75 cents a pair which it is doubted full-fashion- 
ed mills could supply profitably to themselves, while 
the seamless could. It is observed that there is con- 
siderable mortality of seamless establishment, and it 
is indicated that one in inland Pennsylvania which a 
few years ago was widely known for high character 
produce in women’s silk lines will shortly liquidate, 
while one in Philadelphia a few weeks ago passed into 
a receivership. 


Recklessness in Hosiery Production. 


Measured by the showings made by the latest of- 
ficial statistics available, there is no major division 
of hosiery in which there has not been recklessness 
in matter of production, with the results stocks ap- 
peared dangerously large at the time the information 
was tabulated. Net shipments, new orders and un- 
filled orders had declined radically at the beginning 
of summer, comparing with the corresponding period 
of 1929, about the only increase being on the wrong 
side—stocks in mills, finished and in the gray, being 
very much larger. While such showings have been 
known to the trade with the issuance of monthly re- 
ports since the actual beginning of alarm over con- 
ditions, it appears they were not sufficiently im- 
pressive to influefince many manufacturers to turn to 
a safer course. 


Jobbers and retailers since the commencement of 
recession in prices have been trimming sail, limiting 
commitments to a point where it became plain they 
were escaping all responsibility for having merch- 
andise, and making more precarious the conditions 
existing among first hands. Mills, it is pointed out 
by factors who frankly admit their part in crowding 
the markets at a most inopportune time, were the 
first to feel the indicated decline in values, have 
been the last to apply a remedy. And some lines are 
entering upon another season under circumstances 
that are complained of by mill chiefs at the outset 
of their selling campaign. 


Silk hosiery interests have been inclined to view 
market conditions generally from their experiences 
in their particular groups—full-fashioned and seam- 
less. The full-fashioned industry had been expand- 
ed the more rapidly and in larger degree than the 
seamless and ordinarily is assumed to be the harder 
hit in events leading up to and existing during the 
adjustment. Statistically, woman’s full-fashioned 
has improved its position in greater extent than wo- 
men’s seamless. And statistics appear to be support- 
ed by trustworthy reports of more activity in the 
full-fashioned group in August than at any time 
since the start of the depression. 
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Children’s Hose Details Slow; 
Jobbers Confused by Pattern Varieties 


— OF JOBBERS who have placed orders for 
children’s hose and infants’ socks are reported 
by manufacturers as so slow with giving them details 
that some leading mills, while having a satisfactory 
volume of business on their books, are virtually un- 
able to operate more than a smal] part of their plants. 
Jobbers prodded for specifications, have replied in 
effect that they did not know what to specify; that 
there are so many designs—and a promise of more 
coming on the market—as to leave them confused. 

Children’s anklets have sold well in the stores, it 
is stated by department heads, while seven-eights 
and shorter types have lagged. The popularity of 
anklets for misses and the extent to which they are 
said to have affected sales of sports lengths is giv- 
en as one explanation for the tardiness of jobbers 
with specifications for juvenile lines, misses’ in par- 
ticular. Another is, as stated by an executive of one 
of the more important organizations manufacturing 
children’s hose, some mills have gone after business 
with cut prices. This executive states some of his 
customers have reported lower quotations than the 
prices in their orders which his mill holds. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer near Philadelphia 
has thus far been able to turn his back on price cut- 
ters and buyers who make a practice of playing one 
mill against another in a slow market. His line is 
sold under the trade name “Nuweave,” and jobbers 
who do not accept it so branded are not accepted as 
customers. The manufacturer maintains his estab- 
lished standard of quality, adheres to his price and, 
no matter how much less copies of his patterns may 
be quoted, the mill continues busy with keeping 
production abreast of demand for its brand, from 
the list price of which there is no departure. The 
mill product is largely of socks and 3-4 and 7-8 
length hose. The concern is supplying an object les- 
son for some of the more pretentious makers of 
children’s lines. 





, 


Competition Keen in Half-Hose. 


Men’s half hose have been overdone in the mat- 
ter of variety of colors and designs, is a complaint 
among buyers for the trade, conditions in this group 
being not dissimilar to those in the children’s di- 
vision. Especially have men’s socks of silk and ray- 
on in combination proved disappointing as a summer 
venture. Silk and cotton and rayon and cotton as 
combinations have done better. Solid rayon numbers 
have had a better sale, relatively than almost any of 
the combination yarns containing rayon. The infer- 
ence of analysts is that retailers have been buying 
for price. It transpires, in any event, that, except- 
ing the higher priced lines, sold mainly in the bet- 
ter man’s shops, competition continues keen to almost 
the point of demoralization. 

Men’s solid silk, both seamless and full-fashion- 
ed, are reported by the comparatively few manufac- 
turers still producing the lines to be in increasingly 
light call. Mercerized half-hose and cheaper cotton 
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lines are regarded as about holding their own. Wool 
mixture socks have had about last year’s stage of 
business. A fair amount of advance orders for these 
having been placed is regarded as indicating a re- 
turning jobber confidence. Women’s wool mixtures 
appear not quite so promising as last year at the 
time jobbers were detailing fall orders. Buyers for 
the trade ascribed the falling off to the fact that 
there were light carryover stocks in the hands of a 
number of retailers, and in part to lower prices hav- 
ing made silk full-fashioned hosiery more attractive. 

Commenting upon statistics showing an excep- 
tionally healthy situation in athletic hosiery, it is 
stated by several mill agents that conditions in this 
group are really better than indicated in the reports 
of manufacturers. These reports, say hosiery mill 
men, do not embrace the operations of manufactur- 
ers of sweaters who are knitting golf hose to match. 


Underwear Trading Again Held Up 
But Causing No Surprise to Mill Men 


a of cotton underwear, having dis- 
counted the effect of the government crop re- 
port on prices of cotton commodities, were not sur- 
prised after the figures relating to yield and condition 
came out, that jobbers as a class purposed further 
postponement of orders. Many of the manufacturers 
looked for an estimate of over 14,000,000 bales and let 
it be known when they were declining to make com- 
mitments for raw material for an actual production 
period. 

Interest in men’s heavy weight cotton ribs receded 
somewhat when it came to be the general supposition 
that the opening for light weights for the next season 
would be delayed. The proposal for postponing the 
formality until after Labor Day was being considered 
in advance of the cotton crop report, as declines in the 
raw fiber and yarns were regarded generally as indi- 
eating spinner distrust of news of a bullish character 
coming out. 

A six cent drop in cotton since opening prices were 
named last year meant this year’s opening would, nec- 
essarily, be on a much lower price level. Subsequent 
developments are accepted generally as vindicating the 
postponement. But as some suggest the week begin- 
ning with Labor Day for going to the trade with sam- 
ples and prices, others want to know why, since anoth- 
er cotton crop report will be due September 8th, not 
wait until the second week of the present month. This 
was not unanimously favored, as to open so late would 
afford opportunity meanwhile for many manufactur- 
ers to give buyers a peep at their samples and quote 
under-cover prices. It was thought that if the manu- 
facturers of bal briggans turned out in force for the 
meeting of their group called for August 28, some sort 
of order might come out of the chaos which made the 
meeting desirable. 

Market conditions for underwear certainly were 
not improved by the drouth and protracted period of 
sweltering temperatures. The situation was made the 
more serious for jobbers and retailers in the event of 
an early fall and unexpected declines in temperature. 
The merchants admitted they were taking a long 
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equal output of 
five former machines for 


“Thirty-Five-S evens’ | 


making pajamas 


-. replacing five older felling machines with three 
new “Thirty-Five-Sevens’’, an eastern manufac- 
turer* of pajamas has reduced power, space, and 
machine time costs by 40% and at the same time has 
secured a production volume fully equal to the com- 
bined output of the five former machines. In addition 
to this saving, the new machines eliminate the tacking 
operation on pajama coat cuffs which results in a 
direct saving of three cents per dozen. This company 
produces 1000 dozen pajamas per week or approxi- 
mately 55 dozen coats per day on each of the “Thirty- 
Five-Seven” machines. On the basis of some 50% of 
the coats being made with cuffs, the three machines 
can be credited with a direct saving of $780 per year 
on this one item. 


If you are interested in reducing your production 
costs and securing finest quality work write for com- 
plete description and data on the Class 35700 feed- 
off-the-arm felling machines. 


Makers of special sew- 
ing machines for all 
manufacturing 

purposes. *Name on request. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
400 North Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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chance, but solaced themselves with the reasoning, 
“Well, we always got the goods when we wanted them 
in other years and guess we'll not be left this year.” 

Manufacturers of the more representative lines of 
women’s rayon underwear have been disposed to not 
quote, except to buyers who could not be suspected of 
trying to obtain prices for the purpose of inducing low- 
er quotations from rival mills. The situation in ray- 
ons was the more wobbly as a result of reductions in 
prices of rayon yarns and intimations of a price war 
looming. It was known to some of the leading pro- 
ducers that competitors were quoting on inferior fab- 
ric, in some instances, and out for business regardless 
of going below the profit line. Thus, it frequently hap- 
pened that manufacturers refused to quote on rayon 
underwear except to customers on their books regu- 
larly. 

Some of the more strongly established mills are 
booking a fair amount of business in women’s rayons 
and cottons, rayons being bought usually for 60 to 90 
days. Jobbers taking women’s cottons for immediate 
are, generally speaking, buying samples of spring 
lines for their road men. Formerly, buying cottons 
each six months, jobbers’ present policy is to order as 
needed. 


Bathing Suits in Attractive Models 
On the Market for the 1931 Season 


NTEREST IN KNITTED OUTERWEAR is and for some 

weeks has been centered in bathing suits. The 
lines of most mills were opened formally around the 
middle of August. Samples were attractive, as had 
been demonstrated in private showings to favored buy- 
ers, and prices were lower than at the opening a year 
ago, by around 10 to 12 per cent. It was difficult to 
make comparison, as some manufacturers who have 
been using two ply worsted yarns this year are on 
the market with singles. The suits therefor are of 
somewhat lighter weight. It was the impression in 
the trade that, because of the lower cost of yarns, su- 
perior suits would be priced at this year’s common- 
place, and identical models around 12 per cent lower. 
Many of the mills made up their samples from worst- 
ed zephyr, with the intention of making it standard. 
It was assumed that in the event sales drag for weeks 
following the opening, and price competition is resort- 
ed to, the yarn specifications will be subject to revision. 

Practically all of the manufacturers of standard 
type bathing suits will knit the rib stitch. A few are 
sampling with jersey cloth, liked by manufacturers 
because it is well adapted to styling. One line of wom- 
en’s jersey cloth suits is designed to be sold in retail 
stores for $10 per suit. This model is in fancy ap- 
plique and insert designs. Solid colors will prevail in 
men’s and boys’ rib suits, with a variety of color in 
stripes. 

Several lines of women’s suits have back and trunk 
in contrasting colors. It is expected the deep cutout 
for the back, to provide for a maximum covering of 
tan, will be as popular as last year. Some manufac- 
turers are showing less daring models, with a modi- 
fied cutout for back and arms. But there is going to 
be no unnecessary yardage of fabric in any of the lines 
shown at the opening. One Philadelphia manufac- 
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“From our 5 SOUTHERN ‘PLANTS | 


Right in the heart of the Senthers textile dis- 
trict are five centrally located Old Dominion box 
plants, to give you quicker service, lower freight 
rates and quality boxes that stand second to none. 
We are the largest producers of paper boxes in our 
particular line in the United States and are in posi- 
tion to fill your requirements for boxes with special 
design wraps on short notice. Let us quote you on 
your next order, there is no obligation. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


: Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N.C. Ashboro, N.C. Charlotte, N.0. = 


OLD DOMINION 


|"Paper Boxes 
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HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


CLASS 60 MACHINE 





INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B 
For simultaneously trimming 
and joining ends of cotton, silk 

or woolen piece goods with a 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM 
Permits goods to pass through fin- 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for 
such operations as Shearing, Calen- 
dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- 
ing am Printing—with remarkable 

saving—both in labor and fabric. 


—— 200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES —— 





a Seam, natural size, mad 


a similar though much wider seam designed for use 
holding. 


a Saeee 6° ae 


on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


STYLE 60 RD —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
Bedspreads and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 


not hold. 
STYLE 60 JDC—For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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STRICKLAND MONEL METAL PADDLE DYEING MACHINE, 


Motor or Belt Driven, in a Sturdy Cast Iron Frame 


Hosiery dyers will welcome the corrosion 
resisting cast iron frames, mono-cast side 
frames and cast iron angle end frames. 


These frames are made extra heavy and 


rigid to reduce vibration. Motor, belt or 
chain drive at your option. Capacities 5, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 Ib. sizes. 
built to order. 


Other sizes 


STRICKLAND PATTERN WORKS 


Write today for price and delivery. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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turer, as if “putting one over” on competitors who had 
been quoted as using yarns of finer count and out of 
finer grade of wool than formerly, announces his pre- 
mier line of bathing suits will be knitted of “import- 
ed” worsted yarn. 

The Goodwear Knitting Mill is showing a patented 
bathing suit, which has a stretch of eight to ten inch- 
es, the seams giving and coming back with the fabric 
generally. It is knitted rib stitch, of fine two ply 
worsted yarn. So elastic is the suit that a 160-pound 
man six feet in height can disport himself in a boys’ 
size 34, as has been demonstrated, the demonstrator 
ordinarily wearing size 42. 

Business in sweaters is and for some time has been 
draggy, jobbers being slow with fall orders and tardy 
with shipping instructions. Manufacturers are mak- 
ing up no sweaters for stock, they state, but would be 
willing to do so if jobbers bought for say 75 per cent 
of their prospective needs. Retailers will buy sweaters 
very late, is general impression, and unless jobbers in- 
crease their speed early this month hardly a manu- 
facturer will be able to deliver much more than one 
half of normal needs. 


Among th Knitting Mills } 


LABAMA HOSIERY MILLS, located at Decatur, Ala., are 

installing additional machinery to double their output. 
They will also increase the number of employees from 100 
to 300 during the next year. Upon completion of ‘the ex- 
pansion program it is reported that approximately $250,000 
will have been spent. 

William Carter Co., Barnesville, Ga., manufacturers of 
knitted and rayon underwear, have reopened their plant. 
They employ about 300 girls and women. 

Golden City Hosiery Mills, Villa Rica, Ga., has been 
newly equipped for production of women’s hosiery by the in- 
stallation of 50 circular knitting machines. It has also been 
equipped for dyeing and finishing. 

Rock Hill Hosiery Co., of Rock Hill, S. C., recently 
leased the Charlotte (N. C.) Knitting Co. and started op- 
erations with a curtailed force. However, the number of 
employees will be gradually increased. 30th plants will 
be in charge of Chas. Okey, present manager of the Rock 
Hill Hosiery Co., for the manufacture of full-fashioned 
silk hose. Finishing for both plants will be done in Char- 
lotte. 

The Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham, N. C., recently in- 
stalled 10 additional full-fashioned silk hosiery machines. 
This installation brings their total number up to 106. 

Conover Knitting Mills and Longview Knitting Mills, of 
Hickory, N. C., have consolidated under the name of Shu- 
ford Hosiery Mills and now operating in a new building 
with the combined equipment of the two mills. 

Marion Knitting Mills, Inc., Marion, N. C., are adding 
% more floor space to be used for additional machinery. 

Lyerly Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill, Hickory, N. C., are 
having their plant equipped with Bahnson humidifiers, fur- 
nished by the Bahnson Co., of Winston-Salem. 

O’Brien Hosiery Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. €., have 
doubled their production by the purchase of additional 
split-foot machines from the Hemphill Co., of Pawtucket, 
R. I. They will manufacture 240 needle half-hose. 


It has been announced that the Perfection Hosiery Mill, 
Burlington, N. C., will be equipped with new machinery 
just as soon as insurance adjustments are completed. This 
mill building was burned in March. 

Mock, Judson, Voehringer, Inc., are moving additional 
machinery from the Philadelphia plant to the Greensboro 
(N. C.) plant. This will increase the production of the 
latter plant 20 per cent, as well as increase their operating 
fores. Work of installing this machinery is to be completed 
about the middle of September. 

J. R. Killian has contract for erection of mill buildings 
for Hollar Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C., at a cost of $20,000. 
A sprinkler system will be installed. 


Ellis Silk Hosiery Co., Charlotte, N. C., will install 12 












When you get acquainted 
with O-T Extracting 


Basket sizes—¥40” 
and 48”, So much 
profitable ezxtract- 
ing in 80 little 
space. 


When you chalk off the O-T’s modest floor dimen- 
sions—when you check O-T production against O-T 
square inches—when you look at that low-set, ac- 
cessible basket, silk-finished, with monel metal side 
sheets ... then you will understand why the big- 
capacity O-T is standard equipment in so many 
leading textile mills! Write for the O-T facts. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 
Specialty Department C 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont, Canada 
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alzer, Full Fashioned Hosiery 

HIGH $PEED ue Machines unfailingly give you 

GS COURSES PER MINUTE x VW, pr quality of fabric, and speed 
~ of production. 


FULL EWSOHE ION ED x Probably you have seen similar 


statements by manufacturers of 


HOSIERY MACHINES competitive machines. Words 


count for little, it is proof that 
really counts. We will gladly fur- 
nish proof in the form of an actual 
demonstration. 


Sold and Serviced in the U. S. A. by 


ALFRED 
HOFMANN 


INCORPORATED 
West New York New Jersey 
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Automatic-Adjustable 
STEEL STOOLS 


Equip your offices, mills, facto- 
ries and draughting rooms with 
these up-to-date stools and seating 
equipment. May be adjusted to 
any height in one second! Simply 
lift up on the seat and it locks in 
place! 
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OLOR Fastness in Cotton to- ity and conditions of climate. 
day is of vital importance to A few hours in Fade-Ometer 
the trade. The exact d-gree of ive results comparable to days 
color permanence can be stated of sunlight fading. , 
for any cotton materials in Gomes _——- nogsedine 
A ‘ 4 ‘ade-Ometer an its applica- 
terms of — Ometer a tions will gladly be sent you. 
through Fade-Ometer ests. We are also makers and sole 
And this unit and means of distributors of Launder-Ometer 
measure has world wide accept- the Standard Machine for 
ance—is independent of local- Laboratory Washing Tests. 
Distributors 
New York Boston Philadelphia London Berlin 


; Comfortable back rest and ad- 
New Catalog | justable foot rest optional. 3 and 
on P-equest. 4 legged models. — 20 styles to 
m Requ choose from. Swivel attachment 
at small extra cost. 
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= Dept. 302 : Omaha, Neb. 
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“THE COUNTEMATIC Ship More Firsts 


Perfect Factory Counting With our 
Without mental effort EXPANDING INSPECTING 


Without loss of time MACHINES 


Without manual labor 
Without cost Learn to Hate Dyed Menders 


SEND FOR FOLDER EDWARD R.AMMON, READING, PA. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
| ioe Bros. Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Phone Connections Spool Tapes, Bindings and - 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street Narrow Fabrics for Under- : 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. wear and other Trades. 
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new machines for the manufacture of full-fashioned rayon 
hose, at a cost of $10,000 each. These additional machines 
will double the capacity of the plant. 

Officials of Browning Hosiery Mills, Inc., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., manufacturers of 240 to 260 needle hose, silk and 
rayon mixtures, operating 200 knitting machines, announce 
that the textile industry is showing a revival of activity 
and believe that Fall orders will cover losses sustained 
earlier in the year. 

Cadet Hosiery Co., Inc., Columbia, Tenn., has installed 
25 additional full-fashioned machines. These will be put 
in operation at the earliest possible date. 








To Determine Mill Rates 
ANUFACTURERS operating non-union and open 


shop full-fashioned hosiery mills in and adjacent 
to Philadelphia have started a movement for ascer- 
taining the difference in mill wages in the territory 
of which Philadelphia is the center, and in other 
localities. Action to this end was taken at a meeting 
on August 15, under the auspices of Managing Direc- 
tor C. Marlin Bell of the Philadelphia Textile Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Those at the meeting em- 
braced only members of the association. It was 
stated specifically, and so expressed in a formal reso- 
lution, that the manufacturers connected with the 
wage finding movement will strive to avert antago- 
nizing the hosiery union or unionized mills. 

The presiding officer at the meeting was G. C. 
Aberle, general manager of the H. C. Aberle Co., 
who also is a member of the organization committee 
engaged in forming the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Ex- 
change, with Julian Armstrong, Chicago, director of 
organization. It is expected the latter body will be- 
gin to function late this year, in efforts to stabilize 
prices and stamp out unethical trade practices, and 
that by that time the non-union or open shop full- 
fashioned manufacturers will have obtained the de- 
sired information as to wages. If performance shall 
come up to the expectations of promoters of the two 
movements, the full-fashioned hosiery industry, it is 
confidently believed, will be jess liable to the ills from 
which it has been suffering these several months. 








Anderson Describes Fidelity Patent 


NITED STATES PATENT 1,772,400 was issued 

on August 5th for a fabric which the Fidelity 
Machine Company of Philadelphia has been produc- 
ing since application for the patent was filed several 
years ago and which has come to be widely known in 
the hosiery trades. The patent was issued to Walter 
Larkin and assigned to the Fidelity Machine Com- 
pany, whose president, H. W. Anderson, points out 
that as in the case of the pointex heel and the West- 
cott Hosiery Mills grenadine stockings, it applies to 
merchandise rather than to the machine which pro- 
duces the merchandise. The patent allows the in- 
ventor’s eleven claims. 

The merchandise that is affected by the patent, 
Mr. Anderson points out, is all forms of knitted rib 
fabric made tubular having the characteristic wrap 
stitch. The products of this fabric directly affected, 
President Anderson proceeds to show, are tops and 
cuffs of infants’, children’s and sports anklets, bath- 
ing suits and knitted underwear and trim for knitted 
outerwear. An analysis of the claims allowed, he 
says, indicates, briefly, the following is protected by 
the patent: 

“A new article of manufacture comprising tubular 
knit rib fabric having inside and outside wales and 
the designs formed on the said outside wales and 
composed of a plurality of different independent 
threads respectively, plaited on successive immediately 
adjacent wales.” 

r. Anderson suggests that in view of the license 
agreement effected between the Fidelity Machine Com- 
pany and each the Phoenix Hosiery Co., the Allen A 
Company and Infants’ Socks, Inc., the merchandising 
of their lines seems likely to afford an interesting study 
for the trade not licensed to produce the fabric cov- 
ered by the patent. 
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BONE-DRY UNSHRINKABLE WELL-FINISHED 


HARD MAPLE 
HOSIERY , 
BOARDS (Be 


Give you that much desired 
finish that cannot be ob- 
tained from any other than 
wooden boards. 

You get the length, lustre, 
feel that the goods should 
have, 

Our special finish is highly 
recommended for silk and 
wooden boards. 

We serve the best mills— 
send a request for list and 
same will be forthcoming. 











JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SON CO. 


Manufacturers 
Kensington and E. Boston Avenues 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











Use 


FARBESOL 


for finishing all grades of 


silk, rayon and cotton fabrics 


FARBESOL is a specially 
sulphonated olive oil (pat- 
ent applied for) which 
eliminates odor and im- 
parts an unusual degree of 
softness and body to the 
goods. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
41 Park Row New York City 


Southern Representative: 
L. M. Bowes, Cutter Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cohe YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa., August 16th, 1930. 

S WAS POINTED OUT in the report here last 
JA tenth conditions are not always as bad as 

they might seem at first glance. and, general- 
ly, that which viewed from one angle gives us a rath- 
er dark picture, may, if viewed from another angle, 
register very differently. This fact was brought to 
light in last month’s report when it was related that 
experienced yarn men had looked upon the present 
period of depression as being a real help, due to the 
fact that it had caused a large number of buyers to 
take a careful survey of their distributive methods, 
which in turn would enable them to eliminate a lot 
of lost motion. This would prove advantageous, both 
from the standpoint of the seller as well as that of 
the buyer. 


The first week of the present report period start- 
ed off rather slow. A good many buyers were trying 
to use small downward fluctuations in cotton quota- 
tions as an argument in. obtaining consequent reduc- 
tion in carded yarn rates. The majority of spinners, 
however, refused to budge, pointing out that for the 
past several weeks they had been doing business on 
a 10 cents per pound basis for cotton. Dealers said 
that spinners had not accepted business at this low 
rate as a result of cheap cotton but that they had 
been prompted by several different reasons. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the week trading experienced 
a very decided upward trend. Some felt that this 
might mean the commencement of a rather concerted 
yarn buying movement, more or less looked for in 
order to cover deficiencies discovered by several in 
making their mid-year inventories. 

During the next week yarn houses showed a ten- 
dency to adhere more closely than had been the case 
during the past few weeks to quotations based on 
the asking prices of their spinners. It appeared that 
a large number of spinners were rather optimistic in 
their outlook for Fall business, and they expressed 
their desire for retrieving some of the ground lost 
during the earlier months of the year. More or less 
counterbalancing this optimism, many also expressed 
the prediction that many yarn mills would show a 
rather large deficit for 1930 operations. 

It was the belief of several prominent yarn men 
that the Government crop report forecasting 14,362,- 
000 bales would place yarn rates under additional 
pressure. Following publication of this report only 
a few buyers showed interest enough to express their 
price ideas. Several stated that they believed the 
report to be issued next month would represent a 
much smaller forecast, as the drouth period would 
have had a more telling effect by that time. 

Most of the business handled locally during the 
past week was for immediate delivery and the prices 
at which the busiriess was transacted were very low. 


Yarn distributors pointed out that spinners could not 
possibly make anything out of accepting business on 
such a low scale. In spite of this, though, carded 
yarn rates were a half cent to a cent a pound lower 
at the close of this week than they had been at the 
close of the previous week. The prices published at 
this time were below those regarded by many spin- 
ners as their minimum. 

It was evident during the next week that the is- 
suance of the government’s crop estimate had caused 
spinners’ offers to be out of line with buyers’ bids. 
The latter only cared to do business on a hand to 
mouth basis, and were seeking distress yarns that 
were one to two cents per pound lower than prices 
asked for by distributors. Most of the yarn hous- 
es, while anxious to do business, seemed to be more 
in sympathy with the prices asked by spinners than 
with those offered by consumers. 


Philadelphia prices on August 13th follow: 
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